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Art... The Natural Hiftory of the Mineral Kingdom. In three 
Parts. Partl. Of the Natural Hiftory of the Strata of Coal, and 
of the concomitant Strata. Part II. Of the Natural Hiftory of 
Mineral Veins, and other Beds and Repofitories of the precious 
and ufeful Metals. Part1II. Of the Natural Hiftory of the prevail- 
ing Strata, and of the principal and moft interefting Phenomena 
upon and within the Surface of our Globe. By John Williams, 
Mineral Surveyor, F.§.8.4. In 2 Vols. 8vo. Vol. 1. pp. 516. 
Vol. II. pp. 532. 128. Boards. White. 


AS this gentleman writes from actual obfervation, made on 
an extenfive fcale, during more than forty years’ applica- 
tion to thefe inquiries, his work cannot fail of being intereft- 
ing both to the land-owner, and to the philofopher;—to the 
former, by pointing out the fubterraneous ftores, the materials 
of many valuable manufactures, with which this kingdom 
abounds; and the means of bringing into cultivation immenfe 
traéts of Jand, which are, at prefent, unferviceable and infalu- 
brious ;—to the datter, by accurate defcriptions of the ftructure 
and difpofition of various fubffances of which the fuperficial 
parts of the earth are compofed; which are very ufeful materials 
for a theory of the agency by which that ftructure and difpofi- 
tion were produced. 

The author had not feen Dr. Hutton’s Theory of the Earth, 
till after his own work was finifhed: In the preface, however, 
he examines that theory pretty much at large, from the fame 
fa&s and principles as thofe which M. De Luc has employed, 
in fome letters to Dr. Hutton, publifhed in our Review. We 
fhall lay his principal animadverfions on it before our readers, 
hot merely as a fpecimen of his manner, but chiefly becaufe 
feveral of the capital pofitions, which he endeavours to eftablith 
in the work itfelf, are there made to pafs under review. 

Dr. Hutton’s general fyftem may be comprifed in four pro- 
pofitions. x{t, That all our rocks and ftrata have been formed 
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by fubfidence, under the waters of a former ocean, from the 
decay of a former earth carried down to the fea by land-floods, 
On this, Mr. Williams fays, 


‘ There is little or no difference between Count Buffon and Dr. 
Hutton in this part of their feveral theories; and therefore what F 
have advanced concerning Buffon’s, is equally applicable to the 
Doétor’s. I have, in my examination of Buffon’s theory, frankly 
acknowledged the truth of almoft all that the Count and the Doéctor 
advance about the weathering, decompofition, and waite of the 
fuperficies of many of our rocks and ftrata, and of our mountains 
and cavernous fhores. 

‘ The f{poils of the mountains are carried down by land-floods to 
the valleys and to the borders of the ocean. So far we go together; 
but here we muft part, as I pofitively deny that any ftrata are 
formed under the waters of the ocean. I have, in that part of my 
eflays, made it evident to a demonftration, that the fea purges itfelf 
by the tides of all the earthy matter carried down by the floods, 
which earthy matter is thrown back upon the fhores, in the bays 
and creeks, and at the mouths of great rivers, where, by degrees, 
it enlarges the bounds of the dry land in exact proportion to the 
quantity carried down by the floods. 

‘ I have clearly demonftrated, that the earthy matter wafhed off 
the face of our mountains and rocks has no manner of tendency to 
the real waite and deftru€tion of the prefent earth; fo far from it, 
that, on the contrary, the habitable parts of the earth are gradually, 
but reatly and effectually, renovated, enlarged, and improved there- 
by. I have proved, that many lakes, marfhes, and frightful gulphs 
among the mountains and in the plains have been filled up in the 
courfe of the rivers of the world, which are now rich, beautiful, and 
habitable countries; that many millions of acres of new land have 
been made in the valleys and plains, at the mouths of the rivers in 
the bays, creeks, and fhores of the ocean; and that very many and 
extenfive portions of this new land are now the fat valleys by the 
rivers, which are the fcenes of population, wealth, and focial hap- 
pinefe. It is upon this defcription of land that the higheft number 
of the great commercial cities of the world are feated, fuch as, for 
inftance, London, Amfterdam, Alexandria, and many of the cities 
of China, &c,’— 

‘ Whoever will take the trouble to perufe my effays, will be 
convinced and fatisfied that the Deltas, Belgias, and Carfes, and 
other defcriptions of new land, formed and ferming in all parts of 
the world, fully and perfeétly correfpond with the quantity of 
matter wathed off the mountains and rocks, and they will there fee 
it clearly proved, that all this is areal, a great, a fubftantial, and 
a durable improvement of the prefent earth. Man cannot live 
upon the fummits, nor high up the fides of lofty mountains; but 
the frofts and thaws, and other changes of the air and weather, 
decompofe part of the fuperficies of the mountains, which is carried 
down by the floods to the valleys and to the margin of the fea, 
where new land is gradually increafed, which enlarges the bounds 
of the earth in convenient fituations for incre.fed population, &¢.— 
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This ufe which wife and benevolent Providence makes of the fedi- 
ment of rivers in the ordinary courfe of things, is not a well-fancied 
hypothefis,—but a real and vifible faét; which may be viewed, 
examined, and thoroughly inveftigated by the man of leifure and 
abilities; and I am perfuaded, that if Dr. Hutton will read my 
perer: upon this fubject, he will be convinced of the errors of his 

otheiis. 

une I have made it evident to a demonftration, that if, for argu- 
ment’s fake, we allow the particles of matter carried down by the 
rivers to be fpread out over the bounds of the ocean, and to fubfide 
in it, we fhould, in that event, have no coal, no limeftone, free- 
ftone, nor any other ufeful foffil body. We fhould have no fuch 
thing as ftrata nor bed, nor divifion of any kind whatfoever, but 
all would be one uniform folid mafs of fediment compounded of al] 
things.—If we can fuppofe any order of diftinction in a fediment, 
it muft agree with the laws of gravitation; of courfe the heavielt 
particles would fubfide, and take poffeflion of the loweft place, 
from which they would not be diflodged by the lighteft. But we 
need not defcend to particulars: ftratification muft be performed by 
a fhallow fpread and flow of water; but we cannot allow of ftrati- 
fication, nor of any diftinétion of ftrata of different qualities under 
the bed of the waters of the ocean, without a miracle,’— 


The fecond pofition of Dr. Hutton’s theory is, that the 
ftrata, at the bottom of the ocean, were brought into fufion, 
and confolidated, by fubterraneous fire. On this Mr. W. re- 
marks, that to have recourfe to the agency of fire, is, in the 
firft place, unneceffary, fince we daily fee induration going on 
without it; 

‘ We fee various foflil bodies of various qualities and degrees of 
hardnefs formed and forming before our eyes, which are as well 
confolidated and cemented as if they had been fufed by fire.—Ia 
fome places we fee caverns of various degrees of extent and magni- 
tude, fome of which are almoft, and others alrogether, filled up by 
a fall flow of water, depofiting particles of ftony matter; and the 
bodies fo formed are afterwards confolidated, in the courfe of no 
very long time, to degrees of ftrength and induration equal to any 
of our rocks and ftrata. Mines recently worked are in many places 
fo quickly choaked up by the formation of various concretions, that 
we are often obliged to demolifh them, to prevent their ftopping 
up the paflage altogether. I have feen fubterraneous mines or 
galleries, which were worked by my direction, fo filled up and 
choaked; and I can fhew fome others, which, if negleéted for ten 
or a dozen of years, would be choaked up fo efteétually, and 
the contents would be fo confolidated, that it will require an 
— to open them up again, almott, if not fully, equal to the 
rit.’ 

It is plain, therefore, that the matters depofited by water, 
either contain in themfelves the principle of induration, or re- 
Ccive it from the atmofphere; which laft the author thinks 
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moft likely; and as the confolidation and prefent ftate of the 
rocks arid ftrata in the earth were producible, by powers which 
we ftill fee to exift in nature without fufion, he proceeds next 
to fhew, that they could not poffibly have been produced by it. 
A fire that could bring the bed of the ocean into fufion, muft have 
heated the waters to fuch a degree, that the whole race of animals 
in them muft have become extinét. Fufion would produce an 
immenfe mafs of glafs or flag, which might crack indeed in 
cooling, but could never form regular horizontal ftrata of fuch 
diffimilar matters as thofe of which the ftrata of the earth are 
compofed. How could coals fubfift in the intenfe heat which 
vitrified their concomitant ftrata? ‘The fame may be faid of 
the argillaceous ftrata which, in all countries, are found in a 
ff ftate, immediately above and below very hard {trata of 

one; for if fire had hardened the one, it muft have hardened 
the other alfo. Here the author takes occafion to confider the 
real produGtions of fire, the volcanic lavas, and to exclude 
from that clafs fome bodies which moft of the late naturalifts 
have referred to it, particularly the da/altes. 

« I have fhewn in my effays, that the bafaltes is a real ftone, the 
component parts of which | have pointed out; and I have made it 
appear, that there are in feveral places many and extenfive ftrata of 
this ftone, which are difpofed in their ftations among other ftrata,— 
which fpread out as wide, and ftretch out as far every way as the 
other ftrata among which they are ranged; and therefore no man, 
who underftands the real ftru€ture of the fuperficies of our globe, 
will pretend to fay that bafaltes is a lava, unlefs he pretends to fay, 
that all the other ftrata which accompany bafaltes are alfo lava.— 
Dr. Hutton indeed talks of inferting a lava, viz. bafaltes, among 
other ftrata of different qualities; but I would afk the Doctor how 
he is to lift up the fuperincumbent ftrata to a fufficient and equal 
height, from the ftrata below them, for many miles extent every 
way, and to keep them afunder till fuch a quantity of melted lava 
is poured in as will fill up all the extenfive empty fpace.—I can 
fhew Dr. Hutton a confiderable number of ftrata of bafaltes, blended 
ftratum fuper ftratum, among other various ftrata of different cha- 
racters. and qualities, among which are a confiderable number of 
{trata of pit coal; and fome of thefe coals are in immediate contact 
with ftrata of bafaltes, as the immediate roof and pavement of the 
coals; and I can fhew him all thefe feveral ftrata, with their con- 
comitant ftrata, in a ftretch of many miles;—and therefore it is 
difficult to believe that bafaltes is lava, unlefs we alfo believe that 
feams of coal, and all their concomitant ftrata, likewife are lava.’ 


On the Do€or’s third propofition, that the ftrata, confoli- 
dated under the waters of the ocean, were forced up by fub- 
terraneous fire, Mr. Williams obferves, 

* Moft of the operations and eff éts of fubterraneous fire, that we 


have any knowledge of, are outrageoufly violent and cotree™ 
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and only produce diforder and ruin. If the bed of the ocean was 
really to be forced up by fabterraneous fire to the height of our 
mountains, we might expect to find as great confufion and diforder, 
and marks of the ruins of the world, among Dr. Hutton’s mountains 
as among Dr. Burnet’s; but I have fhewn, that the ftrata of our real 
mountains are as regular as any of the plains, In truth, I have not 
feen fuch regularity of the ftrata any where elfe as among the high- 
land mountains of Lochaber, which are the higheft in Britain.— 
The local advantages, which I have pointed out, will evince the 
truth of this affertion *. 

‘Dr. H. lays great firefs upon the phenomena of mineral 
veins;—but, in truth, every appearance of mineral veins, and of 
their contents, point to water with a diftiné& and legible index, 
as the chief agent in their formation, &c. which fubjec 1 have in- 
veftigated and explained.——On the fuppofition of our author’s 
theory being true, all our veins fhould be wide above, and narrow 
below, which is not found true in experience, very many of them 
being exceeding ftrait and narrow for many fathoms next the fur- 
face, which are very wide further down; and if this theory was 
true, every fubflance found in thefe veins fhould be the hardeft in 
all the bowels of the earth, becaufe the force and violence of the 
fubterraneous fire would have a much freer pafflage through thefe 
open fiffures, than through folid unbroken ftrata of feveral thoufand 
miles of thicknefs; but this, in truth, is not the cafe, the infide 
of many of our mineral veins being exceedingly foft and argillace- 
ous.—Again, upon the fuppofition of the contents of our mineral 
veins being formed by metallic fteams, forced up from below by 
fire, our mineral ores fhould be all pure and unmixed with earthy 
or ftony matter, which is not fo;—and no metallic or mineral ore 
would be found out of the cavities of mineral veins; but neither is 
this the cafe.’ 


The fourth propofition is, that the three foregoing opera- 
tions of nature, viz. the wafte of the old land, the formation 
of new under the ocean, and the elevation of the ftrata now 
forming under the waters into future dry land, are a progref- 
five work of nature, which always did, and always will, go 
on forming world after world in perpetual fucceffion. On this 
head, Mr. W. renews his arguments againft the decay of the 
exifting dry land: 


—_ 





* A fuppoled regularity of our frrata, if it be meant to exprefs 
continuity, order, or permanency, in an original ftate, cannot be 
objected againft Dr. Hutton; for it is the refult of the obfervations 
of moft mineralogifts, that they are very irregular in thofe refpeéts, 
as are alfo the itony {trata of the plains: but that is the ftrongeit ob- 
jection againft Dr. Hutton’s theory; for, if our continents have 
been lifted up by the power of elaftic fluids, being fo broken, they 
would have fubfided again by the fluids making their efcape through 
the crevices. Rev. 
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* I have pointed out the utmoft extent of the wafte of the mouns 
tains; and | have acknowledged, that the weight of mighty waves, 
propelled by the tides and ftormy winds, have powerful effects in 
undermining and wafting the rocky fhores; but then I have made 
it evident, that this wafte and deftruction only advance to a certain 
length and degree; and I have drawn the line, and pointed out 
the depredations of the waves with fome exactnefs; and have made 
it evident to our fenfes, that hitherto they come, but no farther.’ 

* In fome places, the fands are interpofed to defend the rocks, 
and the very flow diminution of the fands by attrition is abundantly 
made op by frefh fupplies furnifhed by the rivers. In other places, 
the rocks are covered by a fhelly incruftation, the work of {mall 
teftaceous tribes, which perfectly defends thefe rocks againft any 
injury from the waves. We may fuppofe that all, or molt of our 
maritime coats, were at firlt expofed to the ravages of the ocean, 
At prefent, the greater part is defended by the fands and teftaceous 
incruftations ; and it is reafonable to fuppofe, that, in the courfe of 
time, all the fhores of the ocean will be perfeétly defended by thefe 
means. With refpect to the real encroachments which the fea has 
hitherto made, or may hereafter make, upon the land, I think we 
may fafely conclude, that a million of acres of new land have been 
made from the fediment of the rivers for every fingle acre of the 
rocky fhores that has been wafted by the waves of the fea. This is 
no fuppofition; it is a fact abundantly evident to our fenfes; and it 
is a fort of retrograde operation towards the fucceflive change of 
worlds contended for by our philofophers.’ 

Our limits will not permit us to follow the author farther in 
thefe remarks, nor to give more than a general outline of his 
theory. ‘Ihe great merit of his work confifts in details of 
many phenomena, and in the immediate confequences drawn 
from them. All his defcriptions are full and accurate; and 
much may be gained from them, both by us and by foreigners, 
concerning the countries which he has furveyed,—efpecially 
Scotland and Wales,—a rich field for mineralogy and geology: 
but he falls into the defect of many geologifts, that of fup- 
poling the whole furface of the earth to be like the fpots which 
he has obferved ; and he does not appear to have fufficiently 
partaken of the ftock of knowlege daily increafing by continual 
obfervations in all countries. 

It feems extraordinary that a work, which contains fo many 
ufefui and accurate obfervations, and fo many well-drawn 
conclufions againft theories which obtained credit in the world, 
fhould alfo prefent to us a theory which has no real fupport: 
the former imaginary theories of the earth refting only on 
fuperficial appearances, a competent knowlege of fome clafs of 
characteriftic fats would fuffice to overturn them; and that 
knowlege Mr. Williams perfectly pofiefles. To fubititute, 


however, a well-founded theory for thole fanciful fyftems, - 
quire 
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quired a very extenfive knowlege of principles and_ general 
fads; which do not appear to have been objects of Mr. W.’s 
particular attention. He has peremptorily refuted all thofe 
theories, that fuppofe only certain agencies, becaufe they re- 
quire them, and which, either intentionally, or by confe- 
quence, contradicted: the Mofaic account of the events that 
took place at the creation of our globe: from which difquifis 
tions, this general confequence refults, that nothing has yet 
been ftated, which really weakens the foundations of our faith 
in that hiftory. Mr. Williams evidently fhews, that if our 
continents were not, both internally and externally, compofed 
as they are, they would be unfit for the fupport of the vegetable 
and animal creation; which is a ftrong fupport of final caufes: 
—but when he undertakes to explain how that admirable ars 
rangement has been produced, and in what manner the opera 
tions agree with what has been tranfmitted to us by the Mofaic 
revelation, which attempt required a full knowlege of the ex- 
tenfive field of phenomena already explored, he falls fhort of 
his mark, 

Suppofing, as many others have done, and as appears to be 
undeniable, that the fuperficial parts of the earth were origi- 
nally mixed with water intoa fluid or chaotic ftate, Mr. W. ens 
deavours to prove, that all the regular {trata were formed by the 
flow of the tides fucceflively fpreading out the depofited matters 
on a large horizontal plane; and that the granites, and other 
ftones, which he does not confider as ftratified, fubfided when 
the water was in fome degree of reft, as at the height of the 
tides, or where local obftructions occafioned ftagnation. 

He thinks that, when the whole furface was in a fluid ftate, 
the tides would neceflarily rife to a prodigious height, feveral 
miles higher than the tops of any of our mountains; that 
the mountains of granite, which are uniform throughout, muft 
have fubfided in one tide; that the tides would be higheft, 
and have their re/fing places, on the two oppofite parts of the 
globe which are now the two continents; and that the direc- 
tion of the tides, on different parts of the globe, would be fuch 
as we now find that of the ftrata to be. 

He fuppofes the interior body of the earth to have been 
formed in the fame manner, prior to the fuperficial parts ; that, 
from various caufes, it was full of inequalities ; that it would 
contain much water, both in the compofition of the not yet 
confolidated ftrata, and in feparate cavities; that when the 
{uperficial ftrata were laid between tides, and the ocean began 
fo retreat into its prefent bed, the weight of thefe fuperincume 
bent trata would force out the water imprifoned below them; 
that thefe ftrata themfelves, as yet foft and flexible, would, in 
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many cafes, be bent and broken; that cracks would be occae 
fioned alfo by their contraction in drying,. which cracks would 
be increafed by the inclination of the ftrata different ways, and 
be wideft at the top; and that, as the whole folid matter would 
diminifh in bulk as it became dry, high tides would ftill over- 
flow it, and pour extraneous ftony matter into the fiflures, 
On thefe principles, he explains all the declivities, ruptures, 
interruptions, and irregularities, of the ftrata, which we now 
behold. 

From a minute examination of the larger grains and frag- 
ments found in the compofition of our rocks, viz. the talc and 
mica, quartz, feltfpat and fhirl, whofe texture is evidently of 
the very fine ftratified or tabulated kind, the author concludes 
that all thefe bodies, and thofe, in general, which are of a fimi- 
Jar ftru€ture and not cryftalized, were once in diftin@ ftrata, 
though not now to be found in that ftate. On this circum- 
ftance he infifts, as one of the many evidences of the univerfal 
deluge; the effects of which, local and general, he confiders at 
great length, adding fome obfervations refpecting its efficient 
caufes, and the differences of the prefent from the antediluvian 
ftate of the earth. By the high tides and violent agitation of 
the diluvian waters, the primitive ftrata, which had never be- 
fore felt any rain, were loofened and torn afunder, and ground 
down by attrition againft one another ; and all the fuperficial 
parts of the earth were reduced again into a chaos. When the 
waters began to abate, the larger {tony particles and fragments 
would fubfide firft, and form the compound rocks and beds of 
fand ; and the finer and lighter fediment would be fpread into 
ftrata by the tides, as already mentioned ; the difference from 
the primitive operation feeming to confift only in this, that the 
waters now carried vegetable and animal bodies, and fragments 
of ftones and metals already confolidated. In this inquiry, the 
ftrata of coals are particularly examined, and attributed chiefly 
to diluvian wood ; in fome inftances, to peat moffes. In re- 
fpect to thefe laft, as they now exift, the author proves that they 
are univerfally of poftdiluvian formation, fome of them very 
recent, all from vegetables, moftly from heath. 

Coal feems to be one of the author’s moft favourite fubjeds. 
¢I am really concerned (fays he, II. 208.) for the honour of 
the coal. It is an interefting fubject, efpecially in Britain ; 
and as very little to the purpofe has been faid about it hitherto, 
that I know of, I reckon the fubje& my own, and therefore I 
with to be its faithful hiftorian.? In our opinion he has fully 
fucceeded in that wifh; and he has pointed out to government 
a very important object of attention, that of our coal being very 
much exhaufled in fupplying foreign countries ; while they be- 
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come more and more important for our own manufactures, by 
the prodigious confumption of them for the ule of team engines, 
one of our greateft means for faving labour, and the only means 
for working our deep mines. Private advantages cover that 
important object of public intereft with a veil, which, in lefs 
than a century, will be torn afide by the evident {carcity of coals, 
and by the confequent decline of our manufactures ; when there 
will be no remedy. In this, as in every part of his work, Mr. Wil- 
liams writes as a zealous and well informed citizen ; and here 
his warm concern for his country is far from illiberal in refpect 
to others ; for, in effecting our ruin by the exportation of our 
coal, we muft alfo bring about that of the countries to which 
we export it. [he temporary fuel, which does not grow in the 
bowels of the earth, is now cheaper for them than their char- 
coal or wood. By ufing it, they deftroy their forefts, as we 
have deftroyed ours: but there will come a time of long fuffer- 
ing, both for them and for us, in which private intereit, or the 
interference of government, will repair the evil but flowly, by 
raifing new forefts ; and in that time we muft fink to the level 
of thofe countries, by lofing, with the advantage of our coals, 
that of our manufactures. 

As for Mr. Williams’s geological fyftem above fketched, we 
cannot enter into any difcuffion of its particulars; and we 
fhall confine ourfelves to the two following general remarks, 
ift, There is not, in the theory of tides, any reafon whatever 
why, in the liquid globe, with the two oppofite {wellings of 
the water going inceflantly round it, there fhou!d be two op- 
polite fixed points of ref? of thofe fwellings, where, by a calm, 
the material of our continents fhould have fubfided in both he- 
mifpheres. 2d, Admitting, however, for a moment, that this 
has been the cafe: as foon as the materials of thofe fuppofed 
growing mafles had arrived at fuch a level as todivide the liquid 
into the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, even by mere fhoals of the 
fame extent as thofe continents, the imaginary gregt tides, fuch 
as he fuppofed to rife eight miles above the common level, 
would have been ftopped, and the motion of the fea have been 
reduced to what it is now:—for, fuppofing twat all the ma/s of 
both continents, down to the level of the fhore, were now fub- 
tracted, not the fmalleft change would happen in the tides: 
therefore, that ma/s cannot have been accumulated by tides. 

About 210 pages of the fecond volume confift of traés on 
several fubjeéts relating to the mineral kingdom ; the firft of which 
tracts is on volcanoes, and the other is entitled Singular Obfer- 
uations and Improvements. 

The author hopes that the calamities, to which the inhabit- 
ants of volcanic regions are fo much expofed, may, in a great 
meafure, 
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meafure, be obviated, or mitigated, by afcertaining the pofition 
and direction of the veins or ftrata of volcanic matter, and, of 
courfe, avoiding to build cities, &c. within their limits: but 
this hope is founded on an hypothefis relating to the caufe of 
volcanoes, which does not appear fufficiently eftablifhed ; and 
befide, without hypothefis on caufes, it is evident that, though 
fome cities are conftantly expofed to danger from the operation 
of volcanoes, yet that confideration has never determined their 
inhabitants to remove thole cities. 

He examines alfo fome of the productions fuppofed to be 
volcanic, particularly dafaltes and tufa; and endeavours to 
prove them of a different origin.— He confiders the obfervations 
of Recupero, mentioned in Mr. Brydone’s tour, of a high pro- 
montory of lava, near Catania, being covered with only a 
fcanty foil, and confequently very little decompofed, though it 
is known to have iflued from Aitna 2000 years ago; whereas, 
on digging in low ground, feven {trata were found, one above 
another, all of which appeared, from the confiderable beds of 
earth between them, to have fuffered a much greater decom- 
pofition ; fo that the firft of thefe ftrata muft be at leaft 14000 
years old, Mr. Brydone has not only to reproach himfelf with 
the cenfures which he drew on poor Father Recupero, by fay- 
ing that he made him a convert to his opinion that Autna was 
at leaft 14000 years old: but he may alfo reproach himfelf with 
having fpred that falfe conclufion in a charming tour, fo uni- 
verfally read as to produce great mifchief in uninformed minds, 
Mr. Williams, admitting the facts, fhews that no fuch cons 
clufion can be drawn from them; fince the foft {trata obferved 
there between hard Javas, have been found, by other obfervers, 
to be nothing more than the accumulations of fhowers of vol- 
canic afhes, which have no refemblance whatever to a foil pro- 
duced by decay of hard lava and by vegetation: but, in ano- 
ther part of this ufeful difcuflion, we do not agree with Mr, 
Williams. ..He is inclined to believe, that, if any decompofi- 
tion of vitrified fubftance does take place, it does not begin on 
the furface, but at the center of the mafs ; for, on examining 
the remains of the vitrified forts in the Highlands *, he found 
the central parts in a more decayed or lefs folid ftate than the 
fuperficial. This laft circum{tance, however, appears to us 
in avery different light: we fhould not conclude from it, that 





* A differtation on thefe vitrified forts was publifhed by this writer 
in 1777, and his account of them has. fince been confirmed ; except- 
ing that the vitrification is now generally believed to have been ef- 
fected, not, as he fuppofed, for their prefervation, but for their de- 
ftruction. See Rev. vol. lix. p, 462. 
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the external parts had refifted the injuties of time better than 
the internal, but that they were more perfectly vitrified at firft ; 
which, indeed, muft have been the cafe, when fire was applied 
to the outfide of fo thick a mafs. 
The fingular obfervations and improvements relate to the peo- 
ling of America ;—-the junction of the two continents ;—the 
probability of the Mexican and Peruvian empires having been 
founded by a Britifh prince Madoc ; fuppofed to be their AZanco; 
—the early ftate of the world, and the caufes of the antedilu- 
vian longevity ;—the fettlement of Noah (recorded by Mofes to 
have been an hufbandman,) in China; and the migration of his 
defcendants (hunters) into Tartary, &c. ;—-the degeneracy from 
civilization to barbarifm, which once happened among mankind, 
without any tendency to the conver(e tranfition, fo much men- 
tioned by philofophers, from favage to focial life ;—the immenfe 
tracts of land fucceffively formed from the fea, and the gradual 
confumption of water by its accumulation into mountains of 
ice in the polar regions; — the means of bringing marfhy 
grounds into cultivation, and rendering them healthful ;—of 
improving and confining rivers, not by raifing their banks, 
but by deepening their channels ;—of flooding fandy plains ;— 
of raifing timber trees on mountains, &c. On thefe fubjects, 
we meet with many curious and valuable remarks, and fome 
which are, perhaps, chimerical: but, on the whole, the au- 
thor appears to be a man of obfervation and judgment, influenced 


by no authority, and determined to think for himfelf, Ch m&D aluc 
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Davis, and Elmifly. 
ASTRONOMICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 


On Nebulous Stars, properly fo called. By William Herfchel, 
LL.D. F.R.S., 


T° all Dr. Herfchel’s papers, hitherto publifhed, concerning 

the fixed ftars and the conftruction of the heavens, he has 
fuppofed that thofe ftars, which are generally called nebulous, 
are, univerfally, clufters of ftars fituated at fuch a diftance, as 
not to be feen diftindly feparated by us. In this fuppofition 
he was undoubtedly well warranted; as any common telefcope 
would refolve fome appearances of this kind into diftinct ftars, 
which appear nebulous to the naked eye: better telefcopes 
would refolve fome clufters into diftiné ftars, which retained 
their nebulous appearance in ordinary telefcopes ; and he found 


that his telef{copes were capable of refolving into diftingt ftars, 
all 
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all nebulous appearances that he difcovered forfome time. B 

degrees, however, he began to meet with objects which even 

his moft powerful telefcopes would not refolve into diftin@ 

ftars ; thefe, as he knew not what to make of them, he called 
lanetary nebula. 

The firft mention, that we find, of thofe extraordinary obs 
jects, is in his paper on the conftruction of the heavens, pub- 
lithed in the Ixxvth vol. of the Philofophical Tranfactions, for 
1785; and his account of them may be feen at p. 257 of our 
Review for April 1786, vol. Ixxiv. Since that time, he has 
met with many other extraordinary appearances, fome like 
thofe, and others of a very different nature. We fhall tranf- 
cribe his defcriptions of one or two of the moft remarkable of 
them. 

On the 16th of October, 1784, he difcovered 

‘ A ftar of about the gth magnitude, furrounded by a milky 
nebulofity, or chevelure, of about three minutes in diameter, 
The nebulofity is very faint, and a little extended, or elliptical, the 
extent being not far from the meridian, or a little from north pre- 
ceding to fouth following. The chevelure involves a fmall far 
which is about a minute and an half north of the cloudy ftar; other 
ftars of equal magnitude are perfectly free from this appearance.’ 

This was the memorandum which he fet down at the time 
when he made the obfervation: his prefent opinion of it, after 
repeated examinations, is as follows: That the nebulofity cers 
tainly belongs to the ftar which is fituated in its centre: the 
{mall one, which is faid to be involved in the nebulofity, is, 
on the contrary, wholly unconnected with it; being one which 
happens to be fituated between our fy{tem and the nebulous ftar, 
and therefore appears on it, though poffibly at an immenfe dif- 
tance on this fide of it. 

On the 13th of November, 17g0, he difcovered 

‘ A moft rare phenomenon! viz. a ftar of about the 8:h mag- 
nitude, with a faint Juminous atmofphere, of a circular form, and 
about 3 diameter. The ftar is perfectly in the centre, and the at- 
mofphere is fo diluted, faint, and equal throughout, that there can 
be no furmife of its confifting of ftars; nor can there be a doubr of 
the evident connection between the atmofphere and the ftar. An- 
other ftar, not much lefs in brightnefs, and in the fame field with 
the above, was perfeétly free from any fuch appearance.’ 


Thefe are the kind of ftars which Dr. Herfchel thinks may 
properly be called nebulous; viz. ftars involved in a fhining 
fluid, different from that ufually called light ; and, confequent- 
Jy, of a nature utterly unknown to us. ‘This luminous fluid he 
thinks is not fo eflentially conne&ted with the central ftar, but 
that it can exift without it; and he thinks farther, that he has 
difcovered feveral extenfive tracts of it in many parts of the 
heavens, 
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heavens, which may, by degrees, be drawn together into a very 
narrow compafs, and form the planetary nebula; and that pla- 
netary nebula, being colleéted into a point, may form a fixed ftar. 


Confiderations on the Convenience of meafuring an Arch of a Meri- 
dian, and of a Parallel of Longitude, [latitude,] having the 
Obfervatory of Geneva for their common Interfection. By Mark 
Piétet, Profeflor of Philofophy in the Academy of Geneva ; 
in a Letter to Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. P.R.S. 


The defign of this paper is to point out, to the Royal So- 
ciety, the advantages of the ground, in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva, for meafuring the arches fpecified in the title. Whe- 
ther the Society mean to avail themfelves of it, does not ap- 
pear: any more than the propriety of printing fuch a paper, 
which feems to us rather of a private than a public nature. It is 
illuftrated with a map of the country where the meafurement ts 


propofed to be made. Wa... 


A fecond * Paper on Hygrometry: By J. A. De Luc, Ef. 
F.R.S. 

The experiments and obfervations ftated in this paper will, 
we hope, terminate the difpute + between M. De Sauflure and 
this gentleman, concerning the merits of their refpective hy- 
grometers ¢; for M. De S. himfelf cannot but be convinced 
by them of the great fuperiority of M. De Luc’s, both in the 
regularity of its march, and in the fixity of its ftandard points ; 
nor can we conceive it any derogation from the well eftablifhed, 
and well earned, character of that excellent philofopher, to ac- 
knowlege, than an inftrument has been invented more perfect 
than his, and that fome of the obfervations made with that lefs 
perfect inftrument may of courfe require a revifion and cor- 
rection. 

This, however, is only one confequence from thefe experi- 
ments, which we have thought it our duty to point out, though 
the author himfelf has had the delicacy not to give any intimae 
tion of it. His object is general hygrometry; and he has here 
concentrated, in forty-one pages, an account of * twenty year’s 
affiduous labour’ in that field; in which we cannot but admire, 
as well as applaud, his unwearied perfeverance, and the in- 
genuity and nicety of the operations, which have enabied 
him to difentangle many complicated caufes and effects, and 





_* Of the firft paper an account may be feen in vol. li. of our Re- 
view, p. 224. 
t See Monthly Review, vol. Ixxviii. p. 236. 
{ Of M. De Sauffure’s hygrometer, a defcription is given in our 
Rev, vol. Ixxi. p. 213.3 and of M, De Luc’s, in vol. Ixxvi. p. 316. 
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eftablith a firm fettlement in this interefting province of philos 
fophy. 

ae refumes the four fundamental principles which he had 
fketched out in the former paper, viz. 

I. That fire is a fure, and the only fure means of obtaining 
extreme drynefs. He fhews that extreme drynefs is produced by 
white heat, in every hygrofcopic fubftance which can bear fuch 
heat, and may thence be transferred to others by inclofing them 
together in a fmall fpace; and that quicklime is the moft eligible 
intermedium for this purpofe, on account not only of its great 
capacity of moifture, but flow abforption of it, fo as to acquire 
no fenfible quantity during the operation: but that other porous 
bodies produce the fame effect, if their want of capacity be 
compenfated by an increafe in their quantity ; even a filiceous 
fandftone, after a heat of incandefcence, bringing an hy- 

rometer to the fame point of extreme drynefs that quicklime 
had done, though their capacities of moifture differed fo much 
that, on being inclofed under a glafs inverted over water till 
they ceafed to acquire additional weight, (which was in five 
weeks,) the lime had gained 110, and the fandftone only r 
part, in 256. He finds that the point of dryne/s, thus afcer- 
tained, is not only con/ffant or fixed, (which would be fufficient 
for hygrometric purpofes,) but is likewife ab/olute, the body hav- 
ing, at this point, loft the whole of its evaporable water ; for 
different hygrofcopic fubftances, vegetable and animal, having 
been inclofed with quicklime, in a very curious apparatus, an 
increafe of heat, fo long as they retained any fenfible quantity of 
evaporable water, made them lofe fome weight, which they 
partly regained on returning to their former temperature : but 
at lait, when an hygrometer inclofed with them came to its 
point of extreme drynefs, an increafe of 30° of Fahrenheit pro- 
duced no fenfible change in their weight, though they were 
fub{tances which had a great capacity for moifture. 

II. That water, in its liquid fate, is a fure, and the only fure, 
means of determining the point of extreme moiflure. Under this 
head, M. De Luc re-examines the principle of hygrofccpic affi- 
nity, which, in a former work, he had confidered as a fpecies 
of chemical affinity between water and the hygrofcopic bodies, 
but which he now finds to confift merely in the abforption of 
water into their pores, by a faculty fimilar to that of capillary 
tubes; for fugar imbibes alcohol (with which it has no che- 
mical affinity,) as readily as it does water; and hygrofcopic 
{ubftances, animal and vegetable, are expanded by alcohol and 
ether as much as by water, and contract as much when taken 
out of them. The hygrofcopic eguilibrium is fhewn to take 
place on the fame principle as that of water in tubes communi- 
cating 
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cating at the bottom ; and moi/ture, in hygrofcopic or porous bo- 
dies not foluble, is defined, ¢ a quantity of water znvi/tbly cone 
tained in their pores; without any other connection with their 
fubftance, than that which it has with the glafs of the capillary 
tubes into which it has afcended.’ In moft kinds of hygrofco- 
pic bodies, the expanfion was affected fenfibly by a difference 
in the temperature of the water: but this appeared to be merely a 
thermometric aftection of the bodies themfelves, not an Aygro 

opic modification, for heat produced a like difference of expan 
fion in their dry ftate. ‘This faculty of fucking up water is 
fhewn to have a fixed limit, which cannot be exceeded ; and 
confequently their utmoft expanfion, in water, is a fure fign of 
moifture being extreme in them. 

As moifture confifts in invifible water, evaporated or evapo-= 
rable, the maximum of moifture muft exift when no more water 
can be admitted into a fpace, without becoming wifble; on 
folid bodies, by their furface being wet ; and in the medium, by 
a fpontaneous precipitation of water. Thus a fog, which foon 
covers the hygrofcopic fubftance with a coating of water, gives 
the point of extreme moifture like water itfelf: but nothing 
fhort of this excefs of water on the furface can afcertain that 
point. Here the author confiders dew ; which, inftead of be- 
ing a fign of extreme moifture, or of any con/tant degree of 
moifture, in the air, he finds to be accompanied with variations 
in that refpect, extending through one half of the hygrometric 
fcale. Grafs frequently grows wet, while an hygrometer, 
three feet above it, continues for many hours, or for the whole 
night, between 50 and 55, [the fcale being divided into 100 
parts, from extreme dry to extreme moift:] when the dew in- 
creafes, fo that taller herbaceous plants and fhrubs grow wet 
in fucceffion, the hygrometer moves more and more toward 
moift: when it comes to about 80, plates of glafs and oil paint 
become wet, but metallic plates, and fome fhrubs and trees, 
are {till without water on them; and this degree alfo may con- 
tinue for whole nights: if the dew proceeds to its maximum, the 
hygrometer moves from 80 to 100, and extreme moifture then 
exifts in the air, every folid body expofed to it being wet. 

M. De Luc fhews alfo, that air, in a clofe fpace, [and con- 
fequently that from which M. De Sauflure takes his point of 
extreme moift, in a glafs bell inverted over water,] may be 
filled with evaporated water even to its maximum, without moi- 
fture becoming extreme in it; this laft depending not altogether 
On the guantity evaporated, but partly on the temperature com- 
mon to the water and to the fpace. If the common tempera- 
ture be near the freezing point, moifture may arrive at its ex-. 
treme; but as the tempcrature rifes, the mosfture becomes Jefs 
and 
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and lefs, even to a very dry ftate; although the produ& of evae 
poration, thereby increaling, continues at the maxima corre. 
fponding to the refpective temperatures. 

The hygrometers from which the foregoing refults are de. 
duced, were made of flips, or thin laminae, of whalebone or 
other like fubftances, cut tranfverfely: but as threads, or fibres, 
of the fame fubftances taken /engthwife, exhibited material di- 
verfities, the author examines the comparative marches of the 
two claffes. [Our readers will recollect, that his own hygro- 
meter is of the firft clafs, a whalebone fip; and M. De Sauf- 
fure’s of the fecond, a hair.] From this examination it ap- 
pears, that all the fips move evenly, in one direction, fo long 
as moifture continues, with certainty, to increafe, and in the 
eppofite direction, when, with certainty, it diminifhes, though 
the different fubftances exhibit fome differences in the progref- 
fion of their fteps: but that threads are frequently retrograde, 
and ftationary, infomuch that, from their indications, moifture 
might be concluded to change in one fenfe, when it really 
changes in the oppofite fenfe, and to be extreme long before it 
really is fo. He fhews that thefe diverfities are the neceflary 
confequences of their refpective ftructures, and that the irre+ 
gularities of the threads proceed from two contrary operations 
of moifture, which follow different laws, and which fometimes 
compenfate or balance one another. ‘This is exemplified in 
twifted ftrings, which, from dry to moift, move, with great 
irregularity, firft in one direction, and then the contrary way ; 
fo that it appears poffible to bring them to fuch a ftate, that 

. their point of extreme drynefs fhall coincide with that of ex- 
treme moifture. Here, one effect of moifture lengthens the 
fibres; the other, by /welling the twi/fed ftrings, shortens them, 
Now, as the primary fibres of animal and vegetable fubftances 
form between them mefhes like thofe of a net, the widening of 
thefe mefhes, by the introduGtion of water, muft produce, in 
the threads, the fame effect as the twi/? in the ftrings ; whereas, 
in fips, moifture has only one effeét on their Jength, that 
of widening more or lefs the mefbes of their cro/s fibres. 

The third and fourth propofitions relate to the fcale of the 
hygrometer, between the two extreme points ; or the ratios be- 
tween the indications of the hygrofcopic fubftances and the 
changes of moifture. ILI. There is no reafon, a priori, to expect, 

from any bygrofcopic fubfance, that the meafurable effeéts, pro- 
duced in it by moilture, are proportional to the intenfities of that 
caufe:—but, |V. Perhaps the comparative changes of the dimen- 
fions of @ fubflance, and of the weight of the fame or other fub- 

Stances, by the fame variations of moifture, may lead to fome difco- 


wery in that re/ped?. 
Though 
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Though an increafe of weight be the true meafure of the 
quantity of water actually abforbed, it may not be fo with re- 
{pect to the degree of moifture in the medium, any more than 
is the increafe of dimenfions; for on this laft depends, partly, 
the quantity of water that can be admitted into the pores of the 
body: but where one hygrofcopic fubftance /engthens, and an- 
other fbortens, in the fame medium, while the circumftances 
of the experiment afford no means of judging whether the 
moifture does really increafe or diminifh, (which was fre- 
quently the cafe, for the introduction of more water, even 
without raifing the temperature, is not always accompanied 
with an increafe of moifture, a portion of the water precipi- 
tating on fome part of the veffel,) there the weight will be 
fairly decifive ; and it will fhew in general, how far the changes 
in dimenfion, of different hygrofcopic fub{tances, do or do not 
correfpond with their changes in moifture. As we cannot at- 
tempt to follow our author through his curious experiments 
and reafonings on this fubje&t, (which confirm the foregoing 
theory of flips and threads,) we fhall extract, from a Jarger table 
in the original, a few particulars as a fpecimen, leaving the 
reader to draw his own conclufions from them: 























The interval between extreme] °/?* Waght , ‘Torestte 
dry and extreme moift, (orthedif-| ¢ & Dest <~ 
ference in the weight of the fhav-] = = | Shavings. | = p 
ings, as well as in the /ength of | & o 
the flips and threads at thoie two] 3 e 
points,) is divided into 100 parts ; o O O° O 
and the fame divifion, where ne-| jo 431 ° Pa 
ceflary, is continued deyond extreme | 29 = 22 R. - on 
moilture. We have neglected frac-| 35 33 2 26 sei 
tional parts, the neareft whole num- | 4o 44 " a6 | 
bers appearing fufficient to fhew] -¢ d 96 a 
how far the bodies of the twoclafles ; 29 ys oe. 

: Oo 65 60 QI 122 

have, or have not, any regularity 70 ti 67 6 Q 
in their progreflion, relatively to} go .- »3 at 

the exifting moifture as determined | 95 2 Q oe 
by the weight. Ro Z 5 dees: ane 

cof 100 |105 100 





_ Though there cannot now, we think, be any doubt remain- 
ing with regard to the choice of the hygrofcopic fubftances, it 
mult be added, that even the fteadieft of them is liable to fome 
{mall anomalies, which, poflibly, will ever prevent this inftru- 
ment from being fo exact a meafure of moifture as the thermo- 
meter is of heat; for fometimes, (chiefly, as it would feem, on 
fudden changes,) it may happen to go a little beyond the due 
point, and fometimes not fo far; whence all the hygrofcopical 
felults muft be underftood to have only the degree of exactnefs 
Rey, Oct. 1791. L which 
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which belongs to their clafs. ‘ Luckily, however, (the author 
adds,) thofe anomalies are yet of no confequence for the great 
objects of hygrology and meteorology :—and they are very in- 
terefting in themfelves ; as from their laws, they fecm to point 
out fome modification of cobefion, as being the immediate caufe 
of elaflicity in folids.’’ He gives us hopes of experiments on this 
fubject in a future paper. 


Abra of a Regifter of the Barometer, Thermometer, and Rain, 
at Lyndon in Rutland. By Thomas Barker, E/g. [ith the 
Rain in Hampfoire and Surry, for 1789. 

Mr. B.’s continued and uninterrupted courfe of obfervations 
of this kind, merits our approbation ; and he always obtains it. 


NATURAL HISTORY and SURGERY. 

On the Production of Ambergris. 4 Communication from the 
Committee of Council appointed for the Confideration of all Mat- 
ters relating to Trade and foreign Plantations ; with a prefatorg 
Letter from William Fawkener, E/q. to Sir Jofeph Banks, 
Bart. P. R.S. 

Mr. Fawkener flates, that * Lord Hawkefbury, Prefident of 
the Committee of Privy Council, &c. having received a letter 
from Mr. Champion, a principal merchant concerned in the 
Southern whale-fihery, informing him, that a fhip belonging 
to him had lately arrived from the faid fifhery, which had 
brought home 362 ounces [troy] of ambergris, found by Mr. 
Coffin, captain of the faid fhip, in the body of a female f{per- 
maceti whale, taken on the coaft of Guinea; his Lordfhip 
thought fit to defire Captain Coffin, as well as Mr. Cham- 
pion, to attend the Lords of the Committee, that they might 
be examined concerning all the circumftances of the fact be- 
fore mentioned.’—= The paper before us is a copy of this exa- 
mination, the fubject of which is, that Captain Coffin had ne- 
ver known any ambergris found before in the whales taken by 
Britifh fhips, but that the American fhips have, at times, 
found fome ;—-that it has not hitherto been much the practice 
to look for any ; that in the prefent inflance they faw it coming 
out of the fundament of the whale ; that fome more was in the 
fame paflage, and the reft in a bag, a little below the paflage, 
and communicating with rt;—that the whale feemed fickly, 
had no flefh on her bones, and was very old, as appears by the 
teeth ;—though about 35 feet long, fhe did not produce above 
11 ton of oil, whereas a fifh of the fame fize, in good health, 
would have produced 2! tons; that the fpermaceti whale feeds 
almof wholly ona fifh called {quids ; and the bills of the fquid 
were found, fome in the infide, and fome on the outfide, of the 
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ambergris, fticking to it. The Captain has generally obferved, 
that the {permaceti whale, when ftruck, voids her excrement ; 
and when fhe does not, is conjectured to have ambergris in 
her. He thinks ambergris mott likely to be found ina fickly 
fith; for he confiders ir to be the caufe or the effect of fome 
diforaer. 

Mr. Champion’s evidence feems intended to afcertain, that 
the {ubftance in queftion was true ambergris, the whole quan- 
tity having been fold for 19s. gd. per ounce. A {mall quan- 
tity, he fays, has lately been fold at 25s. per ounce, but it was 
then very fcarce: fo Jarge a parcel as his had never been 
brought to maiket before. . 

Though much praife be due to the Lords of Council for their 
attention to the interefts of fcience, the reader will perceive 
that the information here communicated doves not quite reach 
the point in difpute. Ambergris has been found both in the 
bodies of whales, and floating on the furface of the fea: but 
there ftill remains a doubt, whether it be a morbid concrete 
formed in the body of the fith, or a fubftance of extraneous 
orizin, fwallowed with its food. It may be expected that the 
prefent publication will caufe more diligent fearch to be made, 
both for the fubitance itfelf, and into its concomitant circum- 
ftances. 


Obfervations on the Affinity between Bafaltes and Granite. By 
Thomas Beddoes, AZ D. 


Dr. Beddoes aflumes the origin of bafaltes from fubterraneous 
fufion, as being thoroughly ettablifhed by vari.us authors ; 
and he informs us, that he intends foon to offer to the public 
feveral obfervations of his own, which, he flatters him(elf, will 
corroborate the evidence, (though he thinks it already fuffi- 
ciently {trong to remove all reafonable doubt,) and add a con- 
fiderable traét to thofe where the effects of ancient fire have 
been traced in our times. 

Under the term da/altes, he comprehends 
_ * That vatt natural family of rocks which is frequently cracked 
into regular colonnades, and may be followed in an unbroken feries 
from this perfect form, through endlefs modifications, to the mott 
fhapelefs mafs of rra>p or whinffone. Though frequently of an iron- 
grey colour and uniform texture, this fpecies of flone varies greatly 
in both thefe characters, even in the fame rock. In particular, it 
pafles, by the moft infenfible gradations, both to the porphyries, 
With which it coincides in appearance, in compofition, and doubt- 
lefs alfo in origin, and to the bornfiein of the Germans, a term in- 
cluding petrofiiex, and feveral forts of clofe-grained whinttone.’ 

He endeavours to fhew that bafaltes is conneéted in like 
manner with granite; * infomuch that we may trace thefe rocks 
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gradually approaching and changing into one another.’ He de- 
{cribes various inftances of this tranfition, both from the beft 
mineralogical writers, and from his own obfervation; and he 
affizns ‘ probable reafons, why a mixture of different earths 
with more or lefs of metallic matter, in returning from a ftate 
of fufion to a folid confiftence, may aflume fometimes the ho- 
mogeneous da/altic, and fometimes the heterogeneous granitic 
internal ftructure.’ ¢ It depends altogether (he obferves,) on 
the management of the fire, and the time of cooling, whether 
a mafs fhall have the uniform vitreous fracture, or an earthy 
broken grain, arifing from a confufed cryftallization. In the 
flaz of the iron furnaces, the fame piece generally exhibits 
both thefe appearances :—here indeed the cryftals are uniform, 
and not of a different form and compofition, as in granite; fo 
that this analogy applies clofely only to bafaltes.—But it is 
eafy to conceive how, under certain variations of heat and 
mixture, a melted mafs may coagulate into quartz, feldfpath 
and fchoerl, or mica.’ 

The author pur‘ues thefe ideas in fome detail, and then pro- 
ceeds to another itriking circumftance in the natural hiftory of 
granite and bafaltes, vx. that * they lie fo contiguous, and are 
0 involved in one another, that we cannot but fuppofe both to have 
undergone the fame operations of Nature at the fame time. This 
(he obferves,) is feen with the utmoft frequency upon every 
poffible feale, and under a vaft variety of modifications.’ He 
gives feveral examples of the manner of their connection, and 
fome probable conjectures refpecting the mode and circum- 
ftances of their formation. He admits that fhivers of granite, 
broken off by violent explofions, may fometimes be licked up 
by melted matter as it moves along: but this hypothefis is too 
narrow to embrace all the phenomena; it does not explain the 
incipient coagulation of the uniform pafte into the different 
grains of granite, nor the diffufion of the conftituent parts of 
granite through the fubitance of bafaltes. As almoft all gra- 
nites melt into a black glafs, he thinks it may be concluded 
that this ftone, in a ftate of zmperfec? fulton, would afford a 
glafly fubftance, involving the more infufible parts of which 
the ftone confifts. The heat of volcanos, at fome times, and 
in fome places, is moderate; in others, he believes it to ex- 
ceed any that we can produce, except by means of factitious 
air: © we are certain, (he fays,) that it forms molten currents 
of petrofilex and flint exa@ly the fame as our gun-flints.’ 

* There is {till another analogy between bafaltes and granite, 
more important to the theory of the earth, and lefs liable to con- 
troverfy than either of the preceding. In their fituation with refpet 


to other rocks, we may objerve the Jame law. ‘Vhe general -_ 
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of fuperpofition, reckoning from below upwards, is, 1. granite; 
2. {chiftus; 3. lime-ffone. ‘This rule has been found to hold good 
by fo many mineralogica! travellers, that though it may oot be 
abfolutely univerfal, it maft be allowed to prevail very extenfively. 
Now, in this ifland, there are numerous inftances where bafaltes 1s 
fubitituted in the feries inftead of granite, and where it feems to al- 
ternate with granite as the fubftratum of oiher rocks,—— As lime- 
ftone is fometimes faid to reft immediately on granite, fo at the 
foot of the Wrekin, and at Lillefhall-hill, no flate is interpofed 
between the lime-ftone and bafaltes; fo that the analogy extends 
even to the exceptions.—But another feries has been obferved, 
which feems to conneét granite by a clofer tie with the operations 
of fubterraneous fire. In Italy, lava Sands to flate and lime-ftone 
in the fame relation as granite and whinilone in other countries, 

Whole ridges of mountains in the Venetian territory confitt of folid 
lava, fometimes bare, fometimes retaining the fuperincum bent ftrata. 

—Thefe chains have a totally different form from the common 

conical fhape of volcanos or heaps of loofe eje@ted matter. ‘They feem 

to afford a clear inftance of the manner in which long continua- 

tions Of mountains have been elevated ;—-it appears highly pro- 

bable, that they have not pre-exilted as bills in another ftate, but 

owe their elevation to the expanfive force of fire ; and that the fame 

Java which appears in fo many places, lies aif» under all the lime- 

ftone hills, of which indeed there are evident indications.’ —-~ 

‘ One confequence of thefe obfervations is too important to be 
omitted. They lead us to reject the common divifion of mountains 
into primary and fecondary. The chains of granice, fchiftus, and 
lime-itone, muft be al! coéva!l ; for if the central chain of the Alps 
burit as a body expanded by heat from the bowels of the earth, it 
reared the bordering chains at the fame effort.—-It is by no means 
difficult to underftand why no exuvix of organized bodies are found 
in thefe imaginary primitive mountains. Kifing from a great 
depth, they threw afide the fuperficial accumul:tions of the ancient 
ocean. What was deepelt, is therefore now molt central ; and what 
lay on the iurface, now fkirts the high interior chains. Hence the 
ftrata reit indifferently on granite, bafaltes, or lava.—It is more- 
over certain, that all thefe lifting maffzs, from granite to acknow- 
ledged lava, are found fqueezed up through fiflures formed in the 
{trata by their own expanfion. This, and not the infiltration of 
water, as M. De Savffure would pertuade us, appears to be the true 
Origin of juch veins of granite.’ 

Dr. B. thinks it impoffible that fuch fifflures could be filled 
up by cryftallization trom water; becaufe ‘if water can diflolve 
any, it is furely but a very {mall part of all the ingredients of 
grapite ;——the cryitals mutt be fmall, on account of the fmall 
quantity of matter to form them, and a fucceeding folution can 
only yield another crop of fma.t cryftals, it will not enlarge 
thofe already formed.’—He alfo thinks it ¢ contrary to all our 
experience in chemiftry, to fuppofe cryftals built up by fuccef- 
five operations ;’ and yet we believe there aie inftances of 
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large mafles, not indeed of granite, but of compound ftone, 
variegated, and apparently cryftallized, filling up nearly the 
whole bore of wooden pipes through which water had been con- 
veyed, and which muft therefore have been formed by fuccef- 
five appofitions from fucceffive quantities of water. 
Obfervation on certain Horny Excrefcences of the Human Body. 
By Everard Home, E/7. FR. S. 

The naturalift, and the chirurgical reader, will find this 
curious paper worthy of their attention ; particularly with,re- 
fpect to the cure of this ipecies of tumour. Ser 





This fmall publication of the Philofophical Tranfaction 
cludes with a Meteorological ‘fournal, kept at the appartients of 


the Society. Ch... 2 





ArT. IIT. Seventeen Hundred and Ninety-one: A Poem, in Imita- 
tion of the Ihirteenth Satire of Juvenal. By Arthur Murphy, 
Efg. 4to. pp.2g. 2s. Robinions. 

R. JOHNSON’s reputation, as a poet, chiefly refts on his 
imitations of the Third and Tenth Satires of Juvenal, in 
his poems entitled, London, and The Vanity of Human Wifhes. 

‘The fubjecét fuited his genius and habit of thinking ; the tone 

of his own moral feelings was in unifon with that of his au- 

thor ; and he found no difficulty in transfuling into the Englifh 

Janguage that vigour of fentiment, and that flrength of expref- 

fion, which he found in Juvenal. Mr. Murphy, as he in- 

forms the public in his preface to this poem, frequently urged 
his friend to add an imitation of the thirteenth fatire: but his 
anfwer always was, ** | with it was done.”? ‘This deficiency 

(with refpect to jyuvenal,) is now fupplied ; and in a manner 

which will do no difcredit to the talents of a writer, who has 

long held a very refpectable flation in the republic of letters. 
In the original, Juvenal inveighs, with his accuftomed in- 
dignation, againft the reigning vices of the times, particularly 
fraud and perjury ; and he paints the horrors of a guilty mind, 
and the vengeance which, fooner or later, inevitably overtakes 
offenders. Thefe conceptions Mr. M. has unfolded at large, 
and applied to the prefent age, with Icfs clofenefs and energy of 
expreifion, indeed, than we find in Dr. Johnfon’s fatires, but 
with great felicity of imitation, and with no inconfiderable 
fhare of poetical merit. We quote a few lines as a {pecimen, 
referring the reader to the original, ver. 210.—Cedo, fi conata 
pereget, &c. 
* Who but conceives a crime, with malice fraught, 


Warps into vice, and kindles at the thought. 
What 
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What though the embryo fin, conceal’d with art, 
ey ‘thinking die? Guilt rankles in his heart. 
Hi the ftrong motive urge him to the deed, 

Horror, remorfe, and mifery fucceed. 

See him at table, liftlefs, wan with care, 

In thick-eyed mufing loft, and pale defpair. 

Within his mouth, now unelattic, flow, 

, The viands loiter, and infipid grow. 

In vain for him the banquet fpreads irs ftore, 

The rareft banquet now can pleafe no more. 

In vain for him the mellowing years rehne 

The precious age of the pure racy wine. 

In vain gay wit calls forth her magic train: 

He flies the fcene, to think, and dwell with pain. 

No refpite from himfelf, with cares oppreft, 

If weary nature fink at length to rett, 

In the dead wafle of night pale phantoms rife, 

Stalk round his couch, and glare before his eyes, 

The temple bends its arches o’er his head, 

And the long aifles their umber’d twilight thed. 

He fees the altar perjur’d where he wrod, 

The violated altar of his God! 

He groans, he rifes, but the confcious mind 

Wakes to worfe horrors than he left behind.’ 


We are forry that Mr. Murphy has thought it neceflary to 
employ his elegant pen in fixing a ftigma on writers, who 
honeftly, however erroneoufly, exercife the native right of free 
inquiry. ‘The poem would, in our opinion, have been more 
perfect, if nothing of this kind had been mingled with it; and 
which only ferves as an alloy to the pure gold of the gene- 
ral mafs:—but Liberty, we apprehend, is not that goddefs, 
*‘ heav’nly bright !”’ in whofe caufe the poets are, of all men, 
the moft willing to fuffer martyrdom. We furmife this, how- 
ever, with due reverence and cratitude to the names of a Mil- 
ton, an Addifon, a Thomfon, and a few others. E 








Art. 1V. Poems: confitting of a Tour through Parts of North and 
South Wales, Sonnets, Odes, and an Epiltle to a Friend on 
Phyfiognomy, By W. Sotheby, Efq. 4to. pp.g3. 5s. Crut- 
well, Bath. Faulcer, London. 1790. 


1’ the firft of thefe poems, which is by far the longeft, the 
author defcribes, in blank verfe, feveral of the moft re- 
markable and romantic fcenes in Wales. His defcriptions are 
ftrong, and frequently poetical, though his language is fre- 
quently turgid. Some incidental circumftances, which are in- 
troduced in the way of epifodes, render this * ‘Tour’? more 
interefting.—-The fonnets are principally occafioned by the re- 
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membrance of views, which Mr. Sotheby had taken: many of 
them are pleafing ; nor is the following felected as being fupe. 
rior to the reft. 
‘Sonnet XII. 
« Skirid! remembrance thy lov’d fcene renews; 
Fancy, yet ling’ring on thy fhaggy brow, 
Beholds around the lengthen’d land{cape glow, 
Which charm’d, when late the day-beams’ parting hues 
Purpled the diftant cliff. The cryftal ftream 
Of Ue bright winds the verdant meads among; 
The dark heights low’r with wild woods overhung; 
Pale on the grey tow’r falls the twilight gleam; 
And frequent I recall the fudden breeze, 
Which, as the fun fhot up his laft pale flame, 
Shook every light leaf fhivering on the trees; 
Then bath’d in dew, meek evening filent came, 
While the low wind, that faint and fainter fell, 
Soft murmur’d to the dying day—Farewell.’ 


Of the odes, that which is entitled * Netley Abbey,’ is the 
beft: it is fhort, and deferves to be quoted: 


I. 
* Soft on the wave the oars at diftance found, 
The night breeze fighing through the leafy fpray, 
With gentle whifper murmurs all around, 
Breathes on the placid fea, and dies away. 
As fleeps the Moon upon her cloudlefs height, 
And the fwoln {pring-tide heaves beneath the light, 
Slow lingering on the folitary fhore 
Along the dewy path my fteps I bend, 
Lonely to yon forfaken fane defcend, 
To mufe on youth’s wild dreams amid the ruins hoar, 


If. 

Within the fhelter’d center of the aifle, 

Beneath the afh whofe growth romantic {preads 
Its foliage trembling o’er the funeral pile, 

And all around a deeper darknefs theds; 
While through yon arch, where the thick ivy twines, 
Bright on the filver’d tow’r the moon-beam fhines, 

And the grey cloyfter’s rooflefs length illumes, 
Upon the mofly ftone I lie reclin’d, 
And to a vifionary world refign’d, 

Call the pale fpedties forth from the forgotten tombs. 


ITT. 
Spirits! the defolated wreck that haunt, 
Who frequent by the village maiden feen, 
When fudden fhouts at eve the wanderer daunt, 
And thapelefs thadows fweep along the green; 
And ye, in midnight horrors heard to yell 
Round the deftroyer of the holy cell, 
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With interdictions dread of boding found ; 
Who, when he prowl’d the rifled walls among, 
Prone on his brow* the mafly fragment flung ;— 
Come from your viewlefs caves, and tread this hallow’d 
ground! 


IV. 
How oft, when howeward forc’d, at day’s dim clofe, 
In youth, as bending back I mournful ftood : 
Fix’d on the fav’rite fpot, where firft arofe . 
The pointed ruin peeping o’er the wood ; 
Methought I heard upon the pafling wind 
Melodious founds in folemn chorus join’d, 
Echoing the chaunted vefper’s peaceful note, 
Oft through the veil of night’s defcending cloud, 
Saw gleaming far the vifionary croud 
Down the deep vaulted aifle in long preceflion float. 


V. 

But now; no more the gleaming forms appear, 

Within their graves at reft the fathers fleep; 
And not a found comes to the wiftful ear, 

Save the low murmur of the tranquil deep: 
Or from the grafs that in luxuriant pride 
Waves o’er yon eaftern window’s {culptur’d fide, 

The dew-drops burfting on the fretted ftone: 
While faintly from the diftant coppice heard, 
The mufic of the melancholy bird 

Trills to the filent heav’n a {weetly-plaintive moan. 


VI. 
Farewell, delightful dreams, that charm’d my youth! 
Farewell th’ aérial note, the fhadowy trail! ry 
Now while this fhrine infpires fublimer truth, 
While cloyfter’d echo breathes a folemn ftrain, 
- In the deep ftillnefs of the midnight hour, 
Wifdom fhall curb wild fancy’s magic pow’r, 
And as with life’s gay dawn th’ illufions ceafe, 
Though from the heart fteal forth a figh profound ; if 
Here Refignation o’er its fecret wound | 
Shall pour the lenient balm that fooths the foul to peace.” 


The letter on phyfiognomony contains feveral good lines on 
afubject, perhaps, not well adapted for poetry. O. 
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‘ * This alludes to a circumftance recorded in Gro/e’s Antiquities, 
and ftill believed in the neighbourhood.’ 
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Art. V. The Crimes of the Kings of France, from Clovis tg 
Lewis XVi. Tranflated from the trench *. By J. Trapp, A.M, 
8vo. pp 186. 4s. Gd, fewed. Ridgway. 1791. 

Panes yrics on kings, piinces, nobles, &c. have been very 

common; and almoft as common has it been to find, that 
the eulogiums were mere flattery and delufion. If bad go. 
vernors are deteftable, fill more fo, if poffible, are thofe who 
become their encomiafts, and who, to their own felfith views, 
facrifice truth, honour, and every quality that ftamps value on 

human nature. The writer of the vo.ume before us purfues a 

line directly oppofite, and indeed prefents a picture fufficient to 

make Frenchmen for ever abhor the former government of their 
kings ; {uflicient alfo to inftruct people of every country, that 
they ought to keep a watchful eye on the adminiftration of 
public affairs, in order that, by wife, gentle, and prudent 
meafures, its abufes or errors may be rectified or prevented, 

It may alfo reafonably be expected, that thofe who are placed 

in higher ftations, will concur in fuch an endeavour, and 

cheerfully unite with the people in rendering the ftate of civil 
fociety, as cafy and beneficial as poffible to individuals of every 
rank. Hiftory, ancient and modern, too clearly fhews that 
arbitrary, hereditary, princes have proved the curfe of the earth; 
and government, which can only be defended on the plea of 
public fafety and utility, has too frequently been one among 
the principal fources of the mifery and wickednefs of mankind, 

‘he author of this work occafionally reminds his readers of 
its nature ;—* It is dreadful, (fays he,) to have nothing to offer 
to our readers but fo many enormities, yet they fhould remem- 
ber that this is the hiftory of the crimes of the kings of France, 
and not the hiftory of the pretended virtues, which monks, 

venal journalifts, flaves, and bafe flatterers of tyrants, did 

crown them with.’—He exhibits, indeed, only the dark and 

gloomy fide of the picture, and that, in a public view, is the 
moft important: for fhould it be allowed that any of thefe 
princes might perform fome good actions, they were in truth 
bad kings; a character confirmed by public records, whatever 
obd{curity has been induftrioufly caft around them: for though, 
perfonally confidered, their tyrannical oppreffions and vicious 
conduct might admit of fome foftenings, from recolleéting the 
bafe fycophants of different clafies, aiming at riches and ho- 
nours, who furrounded them in their early years and after they 
came to the throne, and alfo from attending to the ftate of the 
times, the influence of popes, and priefts, the ignorance and 
fuperftition which were feduloufly promoted, &c.—yet, on a 
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fair inquiry, after every proper conceffion is made, a fearful 
and terrifying profpect is prefented; a profpect, neverthele(s, 
from which thofe in any {tations may, if they will, derive fume 
ufeful inftruction for the management of their paffions and the 
conduét of life; and which certainly holds forth an admonition 
to mankind in general, that they fhould be on their guard 
gvainft the advances toward oppreffion and tyranny: for it isa 
juit and pretty remark, made by fome author, whom we do 
not now immediately recollect; ** All focieties throughout all 
the varied forms of democracy, ariftocracy, and monarchy, 
urge more or le(s rapidly to defpotifm, as all rivers, whether 
their paflage lie through vallies, hills, or mountains, bend their 
courfe invariably to the fea.” 

A few extracts from this volume, and thofe of a fhorter kind, 
may afford fome view of the author’s manner and delign, and 
of the tranflator’s fuccefs.— Having finifhed his account of the 
firft and fecond race of kings, ending with Lewis V. he thus 
proceeds : 

‘* We have now examined the reigns of twenty-nine kings, and 
did not find a fingle one whom the veracity of hiltory does re- 
prefent in a favourable light. How would it be, had impartial 
hiftorians tranflated their derk tranfactions ; had not mercenary 
monks and veual writers covered their thameful and abominable 
vices with the impenetrable veil of a night forthwith everlatting ! 
but they have left iufiicient fpecimens to blalt their memory, to load 
with hatred and contempt their proud maufoleams, and the lying 
marbles which vaunt their virtues. ‘lhe terrible voice of truth and 
nations is heard a thonfand years after them, it refounds from the 
horrid vaults of their tombs, at Compeigne, Soiflons, Orleans, and 
St. Dennis.’ 

The character of Lewis VI. is drawn in thefe few words: 
¢ +He was a devotee, a difhoneft man; on his knees before the 
relics, and at the feet of Pope Gelafius and Innocent IL. and 
regardlefs of the miferies, tears, and blood, of his people.’ 

The account of the reign of Charles V. furnamed the Sage, 
begins in this manner ¢,—* Frenchmen, here is one of your 
belt kings; let us examine his reign.’—It conciudes with add- 
ing,—* Shall I call him fage that is quite ftained with the blood 
of his fubjects facrificed in unjuft wars, when his kingdom 
wants tranquillity? Shall I call him /age who breaks his pro- 
miles, who, to elude them, has recourte to a ftratagem which 
difgraces him in the eyes of all Europe? Shall L call him age 
when the voice of more than a million of Frenchmen whom he 
cauled to perifh, rifes againft and accufes him ?—He got the 

furname of fage, becaute he happened to be placed between his 
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father, who was a fimpleton, and his fon, who was a mad. 
man.’ 

It is not without reafon, that we find the author faying, of 
Lewis X1 *.—* In a word, he may be faid to have been en. 
dowed with al] the qualities neceflary to enfure fuccefs to a de. 
teftable tyrant, or a profpcrous mifcreant ; it feems that all the 
actions of his life have only been ramifications of treachery,’ 

We had fome folicitude to learn what this fcourge of defpots 
would fay of Henry IV. whofe praifes the trumpet of fame has 
been taught fo loudly to found: but he finds nothing, even 
here, to commend, and much to lafh and to condemn t.— 
* This work, (fays he,) not being intended to found the praife 
of that abominable art (the ari of war), which only exifts for 
the barbarous interefts of certain individuals called kings,—I 
fhal! not blazon forth Henry’s military accomplifhments: other 
virtues are required of him who wiihes to deferve the homage 
of a thinking Being.’—Again, to the comments on feveral of 
his a€tions, it is added t, “¢ Pardon, O Henry, if thy manes be 
offended ! lam devoted » my country, to truth, and not to 
thy memory. If kings are to be preferved, they ought to be 
men, the beft and wifeft men of the empire.?—* § Every hifto- 
rical writer ought to feize with a barbarous hand the phantoms 
erecied by bafencfs, c credulity, and cruc] fraud ; he fhould ftrike, 
as it were with an iron arm, thofe clay-footed Coloffufes ex- 
pofed.to the deception and worfhip of deluded nations. 1 found 
it painful, indeed, to fhake and overthrow the altars of Henry, 
but all my moral capacities are due to truth and my country. 
Though I demolifhed his images, yet J fhall ever abominate 
the fanatic moniter who took away his life.’—His fucceflor, 
Lewis XIII. prefents a hateful picture : 

‘| Not a fingie generous adiion, (fays this writer, ) fignalized his 
seizn; nota fingle deed fhews bim to have been occupied with the 
welfare of the people. Unfit for government, weak-minded, of a 
mean and cruel difpofition, he would fcarce ane been able to direll 
the domettic concerns of a private family. His education was like 
that of all hereditary kings, without principles, without morality, 
a true political folly, fit to Cegrade, to corrupt all the virtues 
which man receives from nature. He had three teachers, who 
taught him nothing. Obliged to creep at the feet of their pupil, of 
that flupid ceipot, they reveverd him to the nation as profoundly 
ignorant as when they firit received him under their care.’ 

We remark, with pleafure, the attention which this author 
gives, as every real patriot will, to the middling, the lower, 
and the loweft, ranks of mankind: when (peaking of the un- 
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jut war with England, maintained by Charles V. it is ob- 


ferved *, 
‘ In fhort he was the caufe of that fatal battle in which Guefclin 


wes made prifoner, with a great number of the moft illut!trious and 
diftinguifhed perfons in the army. If to many lords perithed, how 
many poor foldiers mult have been flain? No deaths are mentioned 
except thofe of perfons who have been happy or celebrated in their 
life; we forget the ufeful pioughman forced from his field, and 
butchered in the battles, given moft times by command of foolifh, 


barbarous, or imprudent kings.’ 
Thus, in the reign of Lewis XIII. after relating other of his 


bafe enormities, he adds, 

‘+ What follows is one of thofe atts of blindnefs and barbarity 
which abfurd and ignorant tyrants can alone be capable of, He 
befieges Montrevel, the town furrenders. He lets the officers live, 
and orders the foldiers to be hanged. What a contempt of men 
who were his equals! Tell me, bafedefpot, what could make thee 
think that thefe brave foldiers were more guilty than their com- 
manders? They did but obey, and thou didit punifh a crime theie 
officers alone were guilty of. Why did not fuch atts of crue] mad- 
nefs open fooner the eyes of nations of foldiers? But the liberty of 
the prefs was then kept under fuch refirictions, as would not permit 
the publication of thofe crimes, and they remained in darknefs and 
unpunifhed, Tremble, tyrants, it will foilow you, it will illumi- 
nate all the dark and criminal paths in which you try to conceal 
yourfelves, it will difeomfit your projets and deceive your wicked 
hopes.’ 3 

Thus is it too often, that the innocent and deluded fuffer for 
the political crimes and manoeuvres of thofe in power ! 

Among all the high-born wretches whom this volume drags 
forth to public ignominy, no one is more confpicuous than 
Lewis the fourteenth, furnamed the great: of whom it is ob- 


ferved, he 

‘ t Had pofitively the whole quantum of zenzorance (not quite the 
proper word) required to make a bad father, a bad fon, a bad huf- 
band, a barbarous monarch; he may be faid to have poffefled the 
latter quality in a fuperlative degree—a proud defpot, and mear 
flave of the court of Rome, worthy of being graod inquifitor at 
Lifbon or Goa—he became a favage perfecutor,—he behaved with 
all the cruelty of a mad fanatic, barbarous, diffolute, fai:hlefs, 
petfidious in his treaties, a bafe fuborner, a relentlets egoti#,—he 
committed ss many crimes as would form twenty tyrants. Holland, 
Spain, England, and the Empire, which he trampled on, have beea 
revenged. And fhall not the nation be revenged too? Shall not 
this Coloffus, who overwhelmed, plundered and murdered her, be 
overthrown, his images deltroved, his itatues droge! Frenchmen, 
the very etivies of a defpot throws a fligma on a free nation §! 
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Thefe are hy no means mere random and paflionate cenfures 
thefe, and, if it be poffible, fuch as are yet more fevere, are 
perfectly juftified by the TRUTH OF HISTORY. 

One obfervation, in the account of this odious reign, we 
fhall not deem it right to pafs filently over; it is as follows :— 
© Amidft all thefe cruelties, the great Conde was feen to kifs the 
fhrine of St. Genevieve, to rub his fcapulary againft it, and to 
commit a thoufand fimilar extravagancies, which prove that 
religion has never foftened the manners*.’ \f by the word reli. 
gion is meant, tuperftition, bigotry, prieftcraft, {uch as has 
been taught and practifed in the church of Rome, and is coun- 
tenanced by mere ftate-policy, we concur with the author in 
his account: but then the term, re/igion, (which may be the 
tranflator’s fault,) is improperly and difzgracefully employed :— 
if by it we are to underftand, true piety, and thofe principles 
which Chriftianity inculcates, we may then fafely affirm, that 
the affertion is falfe; for thefe principles, the more they are 
underftood and enforced, will have the beft influence on the 
heart and conduét. Whocan forbear lamenting, that while 
the French are labouring to regain and eftablifh their juft liber- 
ties and rights, there fhould be numbers among them, who, 
perceiving that popery is irrational and ablurd, extravagantly 
Jeap to a farther conclufion, viz.that Chriftianity, from which 
the former is wholly diftinct, muft be falfe, and religion a mere 
delufion !—-Such is the dire effect which prieftly and political 
craft has on fome underftandings !—In time, they may reafon 
and judge more clearly. 

We fhall make no farther extraéts from this volume, which 
prefents very ufeful admonitions to kings and to fubjects: it 
inftructs the former, inftead of indulging their own ambition 
and other paffions, to be humane, juft, and benevolent, making 
the eafe and profperity of the people the firft and chief objec of 
their purfuit and care, if ever they would hope to attain any 
real fatisfation and enjoyment themfelves ; the latter it excites, 
while they cultivate the arts of peace and public utility with 
contented induftry, to guard at the fame time againft every mea- 
fure, whether by open force, or by the no lefs injurious, though 
lefs perceived, means, of policy and cunning, by which they 
may be oppreffed and betrayed. 

In common life, it is a maxim to which it may generally be 
right to attend, ** Let the afhes of the dead reft in peace :”’ but 
kings, ftatefmen, princes, and public characters, are not entitled 
to this lenity; public juftice and humanity require that their 
atrocious decds fhould be expofed and ever remembered, froma 
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regard to the common fafety and benefit of mankind. What- 
ever alleviations, therefore, this writer’s cenfures may be fup- 
pofed to admit, we cannot, on the whole, confider them as too 
fevere ; and we muft ever efteem it a happy circumf{tance, whea 
rational creatures endeavour, by wife, jutt, and vigorous ex- 
ertions, to extricate themfelves from every kind of wicked op- 
PT ates to this work concludes in the following terms: 

¢ Generous Britons! perambulate this dark labyrinth of regal 


yillany, aad if there be any truth in the records of time, many of 


you will find themfelves ba/ely prejudiced againfi your Gallic neigh- 
bours, who are every way entitled to your refpect and amity, to 
which they make all potlible advances. Drop, therefore, the tear 
of fympathy over their paft hardfhips, and, iniiructed by fatal ex- 
ample, learn to valve the bleil.ngs you enjoy under the protection 
of a prince, whofe glory and happinefs can but be your welfare, and 
the prefervation of your laws and inberues. 

Before we clofe this article, we fhould fay fomething con- 
cerning the tranflation, We believe it to be faithful ; we with 
we could fay that it is, in other refpecis, well executed: but 
we perceive, too plainly, its defects as to language and expref- 
fion, The tranflator fhould, indeed, have revifed it with greater 
attention, before he had fent it forth to the public. It is to be 
wifhed that the work might be generally known ; and fhould it 
come to another edition, we truit its blemifhes will be removed, 
and that it will receive a more perfect form. H 





Art. VI. A View of Ancient Hiffory; including the Progrefs of 
Literature and the Fine Arts.  Itluftrated with a Map of the 
Antient World. By William Rutherford, D.D. Matter of the 
Academy at Uxbridge. Vol. Ti. 8vo. pp. 528. 7s. Boards. 
Murray. 1791. 


N this volume, Dr. Rutherford profecutes his defign, in a 

manner which leaves us no room to doubt that the work, 
when completed, will clafs among the moit judicious and ufe- 
ful modern abridgments of antient hiltory. In perufing it, we 
have feen much reafon to applaud the found judgment which 
the author difcovers in the choice, arrangement, and repre- 
fentation, of faéts, and the accuracy and perfpicuity of his 
ftyle. 

One chapter in this volume is devoted to the purpofe of mark- 
ing the rifeand progrefs of literature and the fine arts in Greece. 
On a fubjeét already fo fully inveftigated, much originality is 
hot to be expected: but it will be eafily perceived, that Dr. 
R. has reviewed the ground with the eye of a mafter. That 
part of this chapter, which traces the rife of literature in Afia 
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Minor, we have chofen as an extract, which we think one 
readers will perufe with particular pleafure : 

¢ Literature, tafte, and fcience having originated in Leffer Afia, 
were gradually diffuled from that country over Greece, Italy, and 
Scilly. 

é if is a fubjeét not unworthy of inveftigation, to enquire into 
the caufes that contributed to the rife and progrefs of literature and 
the arts in Ionia. 

¢ A lively fenfibility to the works of nature is the firft ingredient 
in the character of the poet orthe painter. ‘The various regions of 
the earth are diftinguifhed by nature by a particular complexion, a 
boldnefs of feature, or a gentlenefs of expreffion. The wettern 
coaft of the Afiatic continent is univerfally acknowledged to be one 
of the moft delicious countries in the world, remarkable for the fer- 
tility of its foil, and excelling Greece in the felicity of its fine cli- 
mate, which was no lefs pleafing to the fenfes than enlivening to 
the imagination. ‘he gay and fmiling afpect of a picturefque re- 

ion, under an unclouded fky, diverfified by hills and vallies, in- 
terfected by rivers, broken by bays and promontories, and adorned 
with natural beauties and noble profpects, excites thofe emotions 
which give birth to poetry. Alone with nature in her favoured 
haunts and delightful recefies, men feel with vivacity, and give 
vent to their feelings in animated language, which is believed to 
flow from infpiration. 

¢ The profeffion of a bard, which is fo important in every bar- 
barous period, attracted uncommon attention and reverence about 
the time of the Trojan war, and afrer that event. In thofe ages 
—— was one of the great principles of government, and valour 
was the firft virtue held up to admiration. But the bards chiefly 
contributed to fupport the fyftem of religion by their theogonies, or 
genealogies and hiftories of the gods, and powerfully recommended 
the practice by the beautiful hymns with which they adorned the 
facred ceremonies. While they incited men to piety by finging the 
praifes of the gods, they animated them to valour by celebrating 
the glory of departed heroes. Both were fingularly adapted to af- 
fe& their fuperititious temper and romantic fancy, which were the 
prevailing characteriftics of the Grecian tribes in the early ages. 

« Before the invention of letters and multiplication of books, men 
gained their knowledge, like Ulyfles, by wi/iting many cities and con- 
werfing with many men. The refpe& and veneration annexed to the 
character of bard, fecured to that clafs of men a welcome reception 
at all religious feflivals and public folemnities. The charaéters and 
events of a rude unpolifhed age, in which human nature fhoots wild 
and free, and hiftory has often the air of romance, is highly favour- 
able to heroic poetry. ‘The Trojan war, in which all Greece was 
united againit Afia, the fate of Priam’s family, and the fall of his 
antient kingdom, the wanderings and adventures of the Trojan and 
Grecian heroes after the taking of Troy, opened a wide field for 
poetical narration and defcription, and preiented fubjeats fuitable 
to the dignity of the epic mufe. Homer was not the firft, though 
certainly the moit fuccefsful bard who attempted this theme. The 
admiration 
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admiration of his countrymen who heard him recite, in fublime 
and animated ftrains, the heroic atchievements of antiquity, has 
been feconded and confirmed by the approbation of all fucceeding 
times. When poetry is tranfmitted by oral communication, fuc- 
ceeding poets learn to repeat the verfes of their predeceffors. ‘T'ra- 
ditionary poety, like traditionary knowledge, receives alterations 
and improvements from age to age. After frequent repetition the 
ear rejects what is difcordant, the tafte what is difgufting, congenial 
fancy fuggelts additional embellifhments, and the early poems of na- 
tions receive the laft polifh. In this manner the Iliad and Odyfley 
gradually aflumed the form in which they now appear. 

‘ Homer lived before the return of the Heraclidz into Greece *. 
After that event, the great ASolic and Ionic migrations operated a 
complete revolution in the ftate of Lower Afia, and filled it almoft 
entirely with new inhabitants. 

‘ The olic migration immediately followed the conqueft of 
Peloponne‘us by the defcendants of Hercules. Penthilus, one of 
the fons of Oreltes, accompanied by multitudes of his countrymen, 
formed a fettlement in Eubcea. Malays and Clenes, fprung from 
Agamemnon, aflembled a number of Peloponnefian fugitives in 
Locris, and paffing thence to Afia Minor, founded the town of 
Gima. Thus the whole fea coaft, from Cynicus on the Propontis 
to the river Hermus, together with the ifland of Lefbos, was fettled 
by emigrants from Boeotia and Peloponnefus, and received the 
name of /olia. : 

‘ The great Ionic migration took place at a later period, and 
was conducted by Neleus and Androclus, the younger fons of Co- 
drus, upon the fucceffien of Medon to the archonfhip. It confifted 
of a vaft multitude of adventurers, many Athenians, and almoft all 
the Ionian and Meffedian families which had taken refuge at Athens 
from the Dorian invafion. They took poffeflion of Lower Afia, 
from the river Hermus fouthward to the promontory of Pofideion, 
together with the rich iflands of Chios and Samos; and, affociating 
with all the Greek inhabitants, founded twelve cities, which rofe to 
Opulence and power. Thefe were Miletus, Ephefus, Myus, Le- 
bedos, Priene, Colophon, Teos, Erythrea, Phocza, Clazomenz, 
Chios, and Samos; to which was afterwards added Smyrna, ob- 
tained from the olians. Thefe cities, though feparately go- 
verned by their own magiftrates, maintained a bond of political 
connection with each other, and held occafionally a general council, 
in which they deliberated concerning the interefts of the confede- 
racy. The territory thus acquired on the continent of Afia fcarcely 
reached any where forty miles from the fea coaft, but extended near 
a hundred in length from the north of AZolis to the fouth of 
onia. 

“ Southward of this traét, and in that corner of Afia which re- 
tained the name of Caria, the Trezenians founded Halicarnaffus, 
which foon excelled the parent city. The neighbouring ifland of 
Rhodes was early peopled by a Grecian tribe, and is celebrated by 
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Homer for its profperity and power. By a happy form of govern. 
ment, and a couidial seiindien to commerce, the Rhodiane 
flourifhed early in arts and arms, and extended their authority over 
a confiderable portion of the neighbouring continent. Hialicar. 
naflus and Rhodes were the two principal Grecian ftates in Afia, 
whofe people took the appellation of Dorians. 

‘ The colonies which migrated to lonia from Athens, after the 
death of Codrus and the abolition of the royalty, carried along with 
them the principles of liberty, which at that time diftinguifhed the 
Athenians, and became general in Greece. While they retained 
the fame ingenuity, the fame enthafiafm, and the fame poetical 
and pleafing fyftem of fuperitition which they derived from their 
European anceftors, they pofleffled advantages peculiar to them- 
felves. Haraffed by internal diffentions, and torn by the ftruggle 
of contending factions for power, Athens continued in poverty and 
barbarity till the time of Solon : but its colonies in the eaft enjoyed 
profound peace, and acquired fudden profperity. From their vici- 
nity to Phrygia and Lydia, the beft cultivated and moft opulent 
regions of Lower Afia, they learned the arts of induftry and inge- 
nuity ; to dye wool, to work mines of gold, to mould figures in 
bronze, and to cultivate the fine arts. Availing themfelves of their 
fituation, they turned their attention to foreign commerce, which 
had been neglected by the Phrygians and Lydians. Commanding 
the mouths of great rivers, and poflefling convenient harbours, they 
foon made fuch progrefs in maritime and inland trade as raifed fe- 
veral of their cities, particularly Miletus, Colophon, and Phocza, 
to wealth and power *. In the eighth century before Chrift, they 
bad an intercourfe with Egypt, and for a length of time monopo- 
lized the trade of that country. Thus bleffed by the advantages of 
natare, and enriched by the acquifitions of art, they felt a delire, 
or found a demand for new and more refined pleafures, and began 
to cultivate the elegant arts and amufements which fpring from 
Jeifure, and minifter to luxury. Elegance, gaiety, tendernefs, and 
fometimes dignity, charaéterife the lonian mufe. The paflionate 
and tender Sappho breathed the fenfibility and ardour of love; 
while her lover Alcxus, though he chiefly indulged the gay and 
fportive ftrains of the mufe, poffefled a genius fitted for fubjects of 
greater dignity ¢. Voluptuous gaiety, the pleafures of love and of 
wine, are the fole themes of Anacreon, as they were the chief 

rfuit of his life. The character of an elegant voluptuary is uni- 
eats preferved in his works ; and his ftyle is diftinguifhed by an 
original fimplicity, purity, and fweetnefs. The tender Simonides 
indulged the plaintive tones of elegy, and melted the heart to for- 
row. Stefichorus attempted higher ftrains, and fung of battles and 
heroes. But of thefe poets, celebrated by the Greeks, and imitated 
by the Romans, a few fragments only remain, fufficient to make us 
regret the injury that we have fuftained by the ravages of time. 

‘ Painting and fculpture, as well as poetry, arofe in the delight- 
ful and infpiring climate of lonia. The Grecian religion, which 
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was fo favourable to the cultivation of poetry, was no lefs propt- 
tious to the progrefs of the other imitative arts. When wealth and 
refinement are introduced among a people, they afpire to have 
temples worthy of their divinities, and ftatues that reprefent and 
feem to realife their perfections. The popular fuperftition was 
happily adapted to the art of the painter and the ftatuary. Abflract 
eflences and metaphyfical powers were unknown to the Grecian 
theology. As the divinities of Greece were believed to poflefs the 
human form, though infinitely more perfect and fublime, the artilt, 
by comparing and felefting the elegant forms of nature, and exalt- 
ing his conceptions to ideal excellence, could, without fhocking 
probability, give a fupernatural dignity to his work. The happy 
climate of Ionia too, producing the human figure in its moft exqui- 
fite proportions, exhibited that living and real beauty which in lefs 
favoured regions is the work of fancy or abftraction. 

‘ In the feventh century before our era, the elegant arts and 

roductions of the Jonians embellifhed the wealthy capital of the 
Faden kings, and were diffufed over the dominions of the European 
Greeks. «Alarmed by the incurfions of a Cimmerian horde, many 
of the Ionian artifls emigrated to the wealthy cities of Sicyon and 
Corinth, where they found protection and encouragement. Bathy- 
cles, a native of Magnefia, celebrated for its painters, fixed his re- 
fidence at Sparta. By order of the fenate, he made the throne of 
the Amyclean Apollo, the ftatues of Diana Leucophryne, of the 
Graces and the Hours, and all the other ornaments within the con- 
fecrated precinéts of the temple. ‘The following century, Scillis 
and Dipenus, natives cf Crete, enriched many cities in Europe, as 
well as in Afia, by their productions; and foon afterward Anther- 
mus and Bupalus gave to the world thofe works which were the ad- 
miration of the molt enlightened ages of Greece and Rome. ‘The 
ring of Polycrates, the tyrantof Samos, made by Polydorus, and 
mentioned with fuch applaufe by Pliny *, was likewife the work of 
this age.’ 

In this volume, the hiftory is carried on, from the battle of 
Marathon, to the rife of the Macedonian empire. — For our ac- 
count of the former vol. fee Rev. vol. Ixxx. p. 34. 

*,* In p. 186, we remark an error of the prels, A4rifagoras, 


for Anaxagoras. 
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Art. VII. Three Sermons, preached at the Norfolk Affizes, in the 
Spring and Summer 1788, and in the Spring 1789, on the Ne- 
ceflity of Government, and the Ulefulnefs of Magiftrates, and 
on civil and religious Liberty; illuitrated with Notes. By the 
Rev. William Manning, Rector of Diis and Brome in Norfolk, 
1zmo. pp. 185. 2s. 6d, fewed. Robinfons. 1790. 


Group any reader be inclined to infer, from the above 
title, that he will find, in this little volume, fentiments or 
fervility, church bigotry, {tate policy, or artifice, the peru(al 
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of it will demonftrate that he is totally miftaken. The author 
appears to be a man of fenfe and learning, a friend to liberty 
and free inquiry, to order and civil government, to piety, to 
humanity, and to all the true comforts and beft interefts of 
saad. Were we to make a regular feleétion of particular 
paflages in confirmation of this judgment, we might perhaps 
extract too large a part of Mr. Manning’s publication. We 
fhall therefore fatisfy ourfelves, in the firft place, with an ex- 
tract or two from the preface, to which we fhall afterward add 
a few paragraphs from the fermons. 

Concerning thefe difcourfes, Mr. Manning fpeaks as follows : 


« As fome fentiments contained in them mutt be effentially right 
or wrong, and relate to matters that appear to me to be of the laft 
importance, I am glad of the opportunity of fubmitting them to 
the impartial judgment of the public. Should the decifion be in 
their favour, I fhall be confirmed in a train of thinking, which I 
have long refpeéted as juft and proper. Should the contrary hap- 
pen, I fhall receive the benefit of correcting my own opinions by 
the fentiments of thofe who are much wifer than myfelf.—In the 
firft fermon, I truft, nothing will be found, on examination, but 
what is congenial with our excellent conftitution. I have alfo inti- 
mated in it the propriety of fetting religious eftablifhments on the 
moft extenfive foundation of which Chriltianity is capable. And in 
the fecond and third I have expatiated more largely on this fubject.’ 


After having mentioned Dr. Jeremy Taylor’s treatife on the 
Liberty of Prophecying, the author thus proceeds : 


‘ I had long entertained ideas on the fubject fimilar to thofe of 
Dr. ‘Taylor, before I met with his tract ; and it gave me the higheit 
leafure to find my fentiments corroborated by that eminent pre- 
ate. I was encouraged to purfue the fcheme of thought with fear- 
lefs freedom. And if it bas carried me fomewhat farther in various 
particulars than he went; if it has led me to wifh that the ufe of 
creeds fhould be laid afide in forms of public devotion, I hope 
I thall be pardoned for the prefumption. For though of fo much 
inferior abilities, ftill I enjoy the advantage of living an hondred 
years after him ; a period of time in which the pens of very able 
men have been employed in difcuffing thefe matters. And I may 
compare myfelf to a perfon of weaker eyes, who, plaged on an emi- 
nence, can fee objects undifcernible by one of the keeneft fight if 
he ftand on lower ground.—Bleffed be God, we live in placid 
times, free from civil contention! and can there be a more proper 
feafon for the tranquil inveftigation of the rights of religious liberty ? 
Freedom of inquiry cannot now be ftopped, and God forbid it 
fhould. Mankind fee every day more and more the neceflity of 
permitting it; and it evidently increafes. A liberty the moft unli- 
mited and the moft uncenfured, is now generoufly allowed to the 
difcuffion of religious fubjeéts. But amidft this univerfal diffufion 
of religious and intellectual liberty, the clergy of the eftablihed 
church laboyr under the oppreflion of being fettered by our a 
wit 
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with a particular fet of opinions which they are bound to acknow- 
ledge and mainfain. That thefe articles, as they are called, of 
religion, were the opinions of times far lefs enlightened than the 
prefent, and can ill fuftain the teft of juft and accurate enquiry, 
may be very truly afferted.—I conceive it to be of very little confe- 
quence whether they be the opinions of this or the laft century; or 
of two, or ten, or more centuries back. Revelation ftands on mat- 
ter of fad. Mere opinions, of themfelves avail nothing to the ope- 
ration of it on the hearts of mankind.’ 


Thefe prefatory remarks will furnifh the reader with an 
idea of this writer’s defign: as a farther {pecimen we fhall ex- 
tract fome paflages from the fermons themfelves.—In the firft 
of them, (which is from Luke, xii. 57.) we find the follow- 
ing remarks and reafonings : 


« The benevolent fpirit of Chriftianity has widely diffufed a tem- 
per of mind friendly to the rights of human nature, which, in this 
day, are more attended to by the nations of Europe in general, 
than at any preceding period. And it is no wonder that this land 
of liberty partakes of the facred flame, and that addreffes are fent 
from various parts of the kingdom, praying the aid of the legifla- 
tive power in relief of the enflaved, defpifed, and oppreffed Afri- 
cans. The tyranny under which they are all but crufhed, the hor- 
rid circumftances attending this abominable traffic in human blood, 
call aloud for the interference of authority, and feem to demand 
that proper fteps may be taken for granting the redrefs which hu- 
manity dictates, and religion infpires, as fpeedily and effectually, 
as wifdom, and a due regard to the public fafety, will permit. 
This laft confideration intimates to us, that the emancipation of 
flaves muft be gradual. The human mind requires to be prepared 
for all important changes in its condition and fituation. And a 
claim of property, -though ‘unjuftly acquired at firft, may by length 
of time, and by cuftom and connivance, reafonably expect fome at- 
tention. ‘* Chriftianity, as an able writer obferves, can only 
operate as an alterative.” I cannot however but congratulate the 
friends of revelation, on the anticipation of that happy and fplen- 
did period, for there feem to be evident marks of its approach, 
when our holy religion fhall have completed a total abolition of 
flavery, and the nations now groaning under the tyranny of it 
fhall become partakers with us in the enjoyment of the civil and 
religious rights of human nature here on earth, and be animated 
with the fame profpect of the future glory of the life to come. And 
I cannot but farther look with int ead and fatisfaétion on the 
afpect of the times, as indicating the moft favourable difpofition ta 
the enlargement of the religious rights of mankind. The acrimony 
and rigour of temper arifing from difcordant opinions, have been 
long diffulving into Chriftian charity and mutual forbearance. And 
it is become not uncommon to enjoy the amiab!e and pleafing fight, 
of perfons of different religious perfuafions cordially uniting in pro- 
moting plans and inftitutions calculated to be beneficial to the 
fouls as well as bodies of their fellow-creatures. May this difpofi- 
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tion (and I truft i thall not be cenfured for the with) go foravard, 
till national religious eflablifhments are fet on the molt compreben- 
five bafis, and an unlimited toleration be granted to all, except 
bofe (and I conceive it will be the exception of few, if any) who, 
y mixing and uniting political with their religious tenets, may 
endanger the peace and fecurity of the ftate.’ 
In the fecond fermon, (which is from Pfal. Ixxii. 27.) after 
other judicious remarks, the preacher thus proceeds : 


‘ Revelation has, by an elegant writer, been ftyled, * the falu- 
brious ftream of divine communications, which was opened in the 
Eaft.” Now this ftream muft of courfe partake of the foils over 
which it owed, and become tingtured with fuch particles as were 
capable of being united with it, And can they, to whom a fuffi- 
cient education and learning is given to undertake the tafk, better 
beftow their labours, than by endeavouring to filter it from every 
heterogeneous particle, that they may refrefh their Chriftian bre- 
thren with its pure and unadulterated waters? Notwithftanding 
the variety of opinions which now exift, and probably ever will 
exift, concord, harmony, and complacency would foon be reftored 
among Chriftians, could we be content to deem thofe things only 
as eflential, which we find invariably exprefs and clear in the 
facred records.—-We have only to bring matters back to the ftate 
thev were in before councils prefumed to do, what they ought 
never to have done: They ought never to have obfcured the fim- 
plicity of faith by their arbitrary and heterogeneous determina- 
tions: much lefs fhould they have attempted to obtrude their deter- 
minations on mankind, or have refufed to hold communion with 
thofe who were of a contrary opinion. For however agreeable to 
our ideas their determinations might be, hiftory compels us to ac- 
knowledge, that initead of producing the harmony of opinion that 
was expected and,intended, fuch animofities were thereby kindled, 
as not only checked the progrefs of the gofpel, but deprived a 
great part of the world of the light of it, by fabje&ting them to the 
tyranny of an infolent impoftor—Mahomet. And the cities and 
countries in which this intolerant antichriftian fpirit firft difplayed 
itfelf, continue to the prefent day to groan under the oppreffion of 
that heavy calamity, of which it was in a great meafure. the caufe 
and the occafion. And when by the overbearing weight of autho- 
rity, the reit of the Chriftian world were forced to declare theme 
felves to be all of one opinion, an Egyptian darknefs in refpect to 
fcience and literature overwhelmed mankind; fuperftitious and 
burthenfome ceremonies were multiplied among them without end, 
and they were conftrained to hide, as it were in a napkin, thofe 
intelle€tual faculties with which God had intrufted them ; and their 
whole time was employed, at home in perfecuting for opinion’s 
ag and in waging war abroad to convert infidels to the Chriftian 
aith.’ wahee 


In the third fermon, (from John, viii. 32.) we have the fol- 
lowing reflections: ©° + ~° - 
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¢ The hiftory of God’s difpenfations was written by human 
agents, in human language ; and the writers were in many refpects 
left to the ideas which were fuggefted by the genera! ftate of fcience 
and philofophy, rude and imperfect as it might be, in the refpective 
ages in which they lived. And their writings are imparted to be- 
ings of the fame f{pecies with themfelves, who vary alfo fro:n each 
other in their modes, habits, and powers of thinking and exprefling 
themfelves. Hence muft arife ample matter of difcordance in opi- 
nions, on fubjeéts which will be found on examination to be more 
analogous to fcience than to religious truth; and were left by the 
Supreme Being undetermined, and to be difcuffled and examined 
by us, as fcience fhould unfold and ripen in our minds, through 
the fucceflive periods of revolving ages. TThefe alfo fhould be left 
free from the controul of all human authority.—The genuinenefs 
of the well-attefted faéts recorded in holy writ, ftands on ground 
not to be fhaken.—Chriftianity in its original fimplicity, clothed 
in the robes of purett truth, is the generous friend of human na- 
ture~teaching us the mutual obligations we owe each other.— 
Chriftianity knowing the fure foundation on which it refts, prefers 
light to darknefs, and invites inquiry. And let not the ill-founded 
fears of its friends wifh to put the fmalleft reftraint on the fulleft 
and freeft examination of it.—Let the laborious and learned hifto- 
rian be at liberty, then, to make what fearch he pleafes into the 
records of antiquity ; however inimical his defigns may be, he can 
roduce from them nothing that can invalidate the facred hiftory. 
He may arraign,—juftly arraign, cenfure, and ridicule the folly— 
the more than folly—the oppreflive conduét of cpinionative, and 
not unfrequently hypocritical zealots, in raifing feuds and animo- 
fities, and obfcuring the fimplicity of Chriftianity, by quarrels fo- 
reign to it, and by their prefumptuous determinations. But their 
palpable ignorance and fupercilious arrogance are clearly feen 
through in thefe more enlightened times. The farcaftic unravel- 
ling and bringing to light fuch abfurd, fuch difgraceful, and per- 
nicious tranfactions, may, in the end, difburden Chriftianity of all 
heterogeneous impofitions, and fo far from injuring—/erve the 
Chriftian caufe.—I[t would lay the foundation of giving the moft 
cogent and efficacious anfwers to the obje¢tions of infidelity, if the 
profeflors of Chriftianity could be placed on that only firm and fure 
ground—the defence of their religion in its original fimplicity. 
Were all reftraints and impofitions removed from them, they would 
find themfelves fupported and egrouraged in ftudying the sifory of 
God’s difpenfations, without any bias or prepoffeflion arifing from 
too high a regard to preconceived opinions, fyitems, and {peculative 
notions, and to the authority of great names: this would lead them 
to a juit diflinétion between religious and /cientific opinions, how- 
¢ver or wherever they may appear to have been incorporated. Ic 
would open their minds to fee the concifenefs of religious truth, 
and enable them to fet it forth in fo confpicuous a light, as would 
render it more operative to mankind : and it would qualify them 
alfo to heal thofe divifions by which Chriltians are fo miferably rent 
alunder—not by an undue influence or exertion of power over 
M 4 | them, 
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them,—which only tends to inlame—but by a rational convidtion, 
and by conciliating their affe€tions in the fpirit of Chriftian bene. 
volence one towards another. Something of this kind feems requi- 
fite to be attempted in this inquifitive age, in which free inquiry 
has made fo great a progrefs. Nor can it more properly originate 
‘in any country than our own, in which knowledge is fo generally 
diffufed among the people; who, through every rank, from the 
higheft to the loweft, receive an education fuperior to what they 
enjoyed in former times.’ 

In perufing thefe difcourfes, we were ftruck, not merely by 
that proper and liberal regard, which they fhew to public li- 
berty and free inquiry, but alfo by the frequent intimations that 
they give of a latitude of opinion far beyond what is com. 
monly expected from, or generally acknowleged by, the clergy 
of any denomination, The author feemed to incline to what are 
termed, (though party names are unpleafant,) Socinian or 
Unitarian principles. A perufal of the motes confirmed us in 
this apprehenfion.—Be this as it may, we are perfuaded he 
wifhes to be known by no other name than that of a Chriftian, 
and fincerely defires that all fhould be left peaceably to embrace 
that which appears to them to be the truth.—In the conclufion 
of his notes, after pleading for an alteration in the church efta- 
blifhment, to which he belongs, he adds: 

* Let all creeds be difmiffed from our public form of worthip, as 
unneceflary for thofe who afflemble together for the purpofe of di- 
vine worfhip, with an avowed faith in Jefus Chrift: of which faith 
it ought to be a fofficient evidence, that they join in prayers and 
praifes which are offered up to Almighty God in his name. Let 
the obje# of worthip be expreffed in thofe terms only which Chrift 
and his apoftles authorized by vheir precepts and direétions. This 
would bring us back to the primitive fimplicity of addreffing prayers 
for all bleffings fpiritual and temporal, iol afcribing all glory, 
adoration, and praife, /olely to the God and Father of all, through 
Jefus Chrift our Lord: leaving thofe who apprehend a diftin&tion 
in the unity of the Deity, to the unreftrained operation of the pious 
conceptions of their own minds in their devotions. And that they 
may not be in the leaft embarraffed, let no fubfcription be required 
to the form of prayer. It would be needlefs then to reverfe the 
Articles. Let them gently fink into oblivion; or rather, as Dr. 
Gregory has faid they will, let them ‘* long remain a monument 
ef the extent and weaknefs of the human underftanding,”—we have 
only to forbear requiring fubfcription to them,’ 

We fhail only add, that the motes form many pages of the 
work, and contain a variety of juft and interefting remarks ; 
together with fome, which many readers will confider as of a 
doubtful nature. H 
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| . Effays on the Evidence, chara&eriftic Dofrines, and 
g hen of OP pionigy. By the Rev. Themes Haweis, LL.B. 

Chaplain to the Countefs of Huntington, and Reftor of All 

Saints, Aldwinkle, Northamptorhhire, Second Edition*. 12mo. 

pp. 400. 38. fewed. Rivingtons. 1791. 

TT is not eafy to give a juft account of this publication: which 
J affords a larger {cope for remarks than is confiftent with the 
limits of our work. We fhall, therefore, allow it fomething 
more than a general announce. 

The author’s ftyle is, on the whole, unexceptionable ; and 
his obfervations are not uninterefting. We conclude that all 
perfons, who receive the Scriptures as a divine revelation, will 
agree with him, that the knowlege and wifdom to be derived 
from Mofes, from the prophets, and from the fifhermen of 
Galilee, is fuperior, in a beneficial and practical view, to that 
which, in his phrafeology, the admired treatifes of Plato and 
Ariftotle afford: yet it muft, at leaft, be doubtful, whether, 
among thofe who give the fubject an unbiafled and fair inquiry, 
the number can be great, who will concur with him in thofe 
details of the Chriftian do&rine, which he is folicitous to fup- 
port. He avows himfelf a Calvinift; and he alfo pronounces, 
that the articles and liturgy of our eftablifhed church are Cal- 
viniftical, or, we may underftand him, methodiftical; for, 
though the latter be fometimes confidered as a degrading term, 
yet, in point of doctrine, we muft acknowlege, we difcern no 
real difference between the one and the other. Herein Mr. 
Haweis may have the advantage of fome of his brethren; fince 
he can, without any perplexity, yield full aflent to what is 
4uthoritatively required. He is equally entitled, with all others, 
to embrace, unmolefted, that which appears to him to be the 
truth: but we conceive that, in difputable points, no one is 
entitled dogmatically to prefcribe what that truth is. We 
cannot, therefore, but object, when Mr. H. fays+, * It is im- 
pofible to read the Bible—without perceiving a perfonage—de- 
{ctibed therein—of whom fuch things are fpoken as comport 
only with * the King eternal, immortal, invifible,”’ and yet 
attended with fuch circumftances as are peculiar to the children 
of men.’—Now, without inquiring concerning the right or 
the wrong fide of the queftion, can the author be ignorant, 
that this 7s very poffible—that many have read, and do read the 
Bible with attention, at leaft equal to his own, and yet, in 
this and other inftances, torm conclufions greatly differing 
from thofe which he has drawn?—Some fuch, and they are, 
in our view, material, objections, we could offer to his per- 
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* We do not recollect ever having feen this work before. 
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formance, without canvafling the folidity of his dogmas and 


nions. 

oP Mr. Haweis declares himfelf a firm friend to liberty, and yet 
endeavours to defend fubfcriptions to articles of faith. He iully 
confiders * perfecution as contradictory to common a as 
diametrically oppofite to every doctrine, every precept, and eve 

ractice, inculcated in the gofpely’ i 
hould not the Jew erect his fynagogue, the Chinefe his pagod, 
the Mahometan his mofque, the Parfee his fire-altar, if they 
approve their fidelity as fubjects, and fubmit to the civil laws of 
the country in which they refide!’—yet we do not obferve that 
he profefles a diflike to tefts, nor to the ufages of fpiritual 
courts, &c. nor does he plead for any amendments in ecclefi- 
aftical affairs: * all human inftitutions (he coldly adds,) will be 
imperfect. Alterations are dangerous.’—-What paflive fenti. 
ments! If our anceftors had adopted and ftri@ly adhered to 
fuch ideas, fhould we now have enjoyed the bleffings of the 
reformation ?—He acknowleges that ‘ the alliance of church and 


ftate ufually forms but a heterogeneous mixture, and is produc- - 


tive only of a fpurious breed ;’ and he farther remarks, © that if 
the gofpel ¢an fubfift unadulterated in the fun-fhine of human 
patronage, it requires the fame divine power, as to enable it ta 
endure the flames of perfecution ;’ and: at the fame time he 
praifes the Englifh church eftablifhment, and concludes his 
chapter on toleration by adding, * I can only fay, as the 
worthy Fra Paolo faid of his country, E/fo perpetua.’ 

Whatever may be Mr. Haweis’s regard for the articles, 
liturgy, &c. of our church, its officiating members receive the 
keeneft lathes from his pen. In this refpect, no adverfary 
could be more fevere.’ 

Defcanting, with too much juftice, on the irreligion and 
vices of the age, we are told *, 

* The hand of the priefts alfo hath been chief in the tranfgreffion. 
The clergy, worldly-minded, proud, ambitious, idle, ignorant, 
however learned as philofophers, linguifts, or mathematicians, ig- 
norant of that which is the moft valuable wifdom, are the blind 
Jeading the blind. Are not the herd of dignitaries the chief ftumbling 
block? Moft not their whole purfuits, conneétions, conduct, con-: 
vince the very infidel great, whom they fawn on and perfecute for 
preferment, that if the fyftems inculcated in the epilties to Timothy 
and Titus be true, it is impoffible thefe men fhould believe one word 
more of Chriftianity than themfelves+. Nor are their inferiors dif- 

* Page 137. j 

+ ‘ ‘Lhefe were, as nearly as I can reeollect, the very expreflions 
uttered by a noble Lord of the moft diitinguifhed attainments, na- 
tural and acquired, in a converfation I once held with him, refpect- 
ing the truth and evidence of Chriftianity.” ~ ” . de 
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nd he farther fays, * Why 3a 
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gr, enflaved by the fame objects, and occupied in the fame 
ts,—-fubfcribing articles they have hardly read, never con- 
fdered, and generally difbelieve.—-That the body of the people, 
with fuch examples and fuch teachers, fhould be corrupt, dif. 
paced, debauched, profane, intemperate, ignorant, yet infidel, is 

rfeétly natural, and to be expected in the courfe of human events, 
as we fee awfully verified.’ 

In another place, treating of enthufiafm, he quotes twa 
hymns, which are ufed in the ordination fervice; they are ad- 
drefled to the Holy Ghoft: * The archbifhops, (he adds,) and 
al] the bifhops themfelves, thus fing and pray; and if this be 
enthufiaftic, they are, I prefume, well able to vindicate them- 
felves, and need not my feeble pen as their advocates.’—He 
farther ventures to addrefs, with great humility, the head of the 
church, and afks, 

« If its moft important feats be filled without refpect to fidelity— 
if influence, intereft, or worldly confiderations, have determined 
the choice, and thofe are fet up to feed the flock of Chriff, whole 
uniform fyftem of earthly mindednefs, indolence, and ambition, to 
fay no more, demonftrate that they have never entered into the fold 
by the door, but climbed to thefe fummits fome other way —whether, 
for fach advancements, there will not, in fome future day, be a 
refponfibility.? 

Thefe are bold and free remarks: but we muft difmifs 
them. Enough has been faid to prove that Mr. Haweis does 
not {pare his brethren the clergy. 

Many readers may, poffibly, fee reafon to fear that what he 
advances is not merely methodiftical declamation. We leave 
it to all to form their judgment as fact and truth direct. Some 
fuch view of this volume, as we have now prefented, feemed 


to be due to juftice and impartiality. Other paflages of a 


mil 
urful 


like kind it would be eafy to introduce: but for the fake of 


brevity, we have fhortened thofe that are inferted. We ought 
to add, that this writer, however captious or prejudiced he 
may be deemed, owns, at the fame time, his perfuafion that 
there is more vita/ Chriftianity, in the Britifh realms, than in 
any nation under heaven, and that there are fome noble excep- 
tions among the clergy from the general apoftacy. 
_ The number of eflays in this volume is fixteen. Their fub- 
jects are: Divine Revelation. The Evidence for Infidelity 
more queftionable than any it rejects in the Gofpel. Jehovah 
Jefus. The fuperior Excellence of Chriftianity. The fuperior 
Comfort it adminifters. The Uniformity of Truth. The 
niformity of our Liturgy with the Articles of Religion. The 
fewnels of them that fhall be faved. Gofpel Simplicity. En- 
thufiaim. TToleration.—The five which follow are on uncon- 
Rected fubjeéts, fuch as, Covetoufnefs ; Eyil-fpeaking; Caufes 
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of Wearinefs of Life; Benefit of early Marriage; and Ppl. 
mody, which concludes the whole. The confiderate and im. 
partial friends of virtue will, probably, agree, with little or 
no exception, in what the author has faid on the fubje& of 


early marriage. i 
@ 
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Art. IX. 4 Fewifh Trad, on the Fifty-third Chapter of Laiah, 
written by Dr. Montalto, in Portuguefe, and tranflated from his 
Manufcript. By Philo-Veritas. 8vo. pp.87. 2s. Johnfon, 
1790. 

rR. MonTALTo, (we are told,) wrote this tract, which we 
believe to be authentic, at Venice, about the year 1650, 
and addrefled it to a Dominican Friar in Spain, who, durin 
his paflage through that part of Italy, had challenged him to 
engage ingthis cqntroverfy. ‘The conteft may, therefore, have 
been embittered by the violence and cruelties then praCtifed by 
the Inquifitions of Spain and Portugal on his unfortunate coun- 
trymen the Jews. 

The treatife appears to us to contain much more good fenfe 
and reafoning than is ufually found in the few publications 
which have arifen from among this difperfed and negleéed 
people. The arguments affect not fo much the writings of the. 
New Teftament, as the explications which have been given 
of fome parts of it, either by Papifts, or by thofe Proteftants 
who are accounted highly orthodox. ‘ I confefs, (fays the 
editor,) that in proteftant countries, the moft palpable errors 
here aimed at, are nearly exploded, and perhaps had our 
author wrote in the prefent times, no traces of that afperity 
had been feen with which he occafionally treats the Chriftian 
faith.” The endlefs abfurdities of the popifh creed, efpecially 
as they prevailed in the time of Dr. Mantalto, are indeed fufi- 
cient to difguft any rational being ; and have been unhappily 
powerful enough to induce many perfons, for inftance, in 
France, (we ob/erve it with concern,) to depart from the pro- 
teffion of the gofpel: which, furely, is a rafh and dangerous 
defertion, although it may be an effe@ too naturally arifing 
from. the interference of prieft-craft and ftate policy. Had 
Dr. Montalto lived in the prefent age, we are willing to hope, 
that a man of his inquiring mind, would have found his objec- 
tions anfwered, and would have yielded to the evidence in tup- 
port of the Chriftian revelation: we with that this may be the 
cafe with feveral who now clafs themfelves with unbelievers. 

The editor apprehends that this pamphlet may be ufeful, 
particularly, as we fuppofe, to abate the prejudices in favour 
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of thofe opinions which, according to his apprehenfion, ob- 
fruct the prevalence of Chriftian principles : 

‘ I can, (he fays,) only forefee two kinds of obje€tions to a publi- 
cation of this nature; one of which, will, perhaps, be flarted by 
thofe who deny the utility of the theoretical and {fpeculative parts of 
religion ; fuppofing them no ways conducive to the welfare of man- 
kind, and maintaining that they are deftitute of effect on our moral 
condaét and actions. For my part, I can by no means confent to 
thefe pofitions : I have ever thought, that no fyftem of morality 
can be long or firmly upheld, but on the bafis of a revealed rehi- 

‘on: and of that bafis fhould be found rotten, I am afraid the iu- 

rtruéture will be left to unheeded ruin. Thus the various ab- 
fardities which ftill difgrace the religious creed* of moft nations, 
though reafon fpurn at them, are perhaps the fatal caufe of that 
avowed neglect of religion, and that dereliction of all moral prin- 
ciple, which are but too plainly vifible.—A different objection is 
likely to be advanced by thofe, who are for blindly accepting any 
doftrine faid to be inculcated by revelation, without attempting to 
fathom myfteries too profound for the weaknefs of our underftand- 
ings. However this line of conduc may be thought ferviceable to 
religion, even in its extreme, yet it has in truth tended more than 
any other to fubvert it. If a total reliance on reafon alone in 
matters of this nature be likely to miflead, yet furely the entire 
neglect, and filencing of our reafoning faculties, can only prove 
beneficial to the caufe of fuperftition. For, before any religious 
fyftem can be ferioufly received by the mind to form the rule of its 
prafiice, its divine po oe fhould firft be proved. What intrinfic 
proof is more indifpenfable than the rationality of its doctrines? Ic 
cannot be fuppofed that the Almighty would require from us the 
belief of particulars, to which the intelle€tual powers he hath be- 
Rowed, not only cannot affent, but muft contradict, whenever 
offered to their cognizance. The mind of man, asa finite fub- 
ftance, mult, and naturally will be, frequently called on to confels 


_ its belief of things above its comprehenfion, but, in my opinion, 


can never be required to own what involves in itfelf a ftrigt and 
evident contradiétion.’ 

_ Thefe are fome of the reflections by which the tranflator 
introduces the performance ; and he concludes by obferving, ¢ I 
have been led into them thus unwarily, in fupport of my author, 
whofe arguments and f{criptural authorities, 1 hope, will weigh 
with unprejudiced minds. I thall therefore only add, that not 
poflefling more than the firft part of the following difcourfe, 
and not knowing indeed whether the others were ever written, 
I have fubjoined a brief expofition of the fifty-third chapter of 
Ifaiah, as it is unanimoufly underftood by the moft eminent of 





—_— 


* The doétrine of the Trinity is particularly pointed oot by the 


oo as contradictory in its own nature, and involving an impof- 
ility. 
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Hebrew writers, in which obvious fenfe, I truft, it will he 
found moft confiftent to conftrue it.’ 

We fthall only farther obferve that, though the comment on 
the above chapter correfponds with the fentiments entertained 
by feveral of the modern Jews, it by no means follows tha 
this is a true explication of the prophecy, which, there are 
{trong reafons to believe, requires-a very different application, 


H. 


ee 


Arr. X. A Liturgy compiled from the Book of Common Prayer yy. 
formed, according to the Plan of the late Dr. Samuel Clarke; 

, together with a Colleétion of Pfalms and Hymns for Public Wor. 
fhip. Small 8vo. 3s.6d. fewed. Liturgy, pp. 106. Pfalms 
and Hymns, pp. 213. Printed at Plymouth ; and fold by Joha. 
fon in London. 1791. 


HAT the form of prayer in our public liturgy is generally 
efteemed a good one, is evident from the pains which va. 
rious fects have taken to accommodate it to their fentiments, 
for the purpofe of ufing it in public worfhip. All that is 
wanted, is a reformed, or rather a /hortened liturgy ; for every 
thing requifite to render it complete, would be accomplithed by 
lopping off redundancies, and by drawing the pen througha 
few obnoxious phrafes and paflages ; and as we fincerely wih 
well to the eftablifhed church, and are defirous of having every 
ground and pretext for diflent removed, the adoption of fuch a 
meafure, by our fpiritual rulers, would adminifter to us extreme 
pleafure. ‘They may perceive, from this publication, that the 
Unitarians are not averfe from a liturgy, and might, if the 
public one were a little accommodated to their tafte, be difpoled 
to acquiefce in our form of church government. How far the 
prefent ftate of religious controverfy, and the fpirit of the times; ‘ 
may fuggeft the prudence and neceffity of fome alterations in 
the book of Common Prayer, we, with all fubmiffion, refer to 
the Right Rev. Bench; and fhall proceed to apprize our readers 
of the fubftance of this new liturgic compilation, which will 
beft be done in the words of the advertifement prefixed : 
¢ The following liturgy is compiled from Mr. Lindfay’s Book of 
Common Prayer reformed, according to the plan of the late Dr. 
S. Clarke, reétor of St. James’s, Weltminfter. The hymn for cele- 
brating the Divine perfections, in the fecond fervice, is taken from 
the Liverpool liturgy, ‘The prayer in the third fervice, to be faid 
by the Minifter and People alternately, (an admirable one, which 
the Reviewers take this opportunity of recommending to Diffenting 
Congregations to ufe occafionally, if not conftantly,) was compoled 
by the late Rev. Mr. Fownes of Shrewfbury. Some few things 
have alfo been taken from the Salifbury liturgy, and fome from the 
forms of Prayer lately printed at Manchefter.’ 
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It contains an order for Morning Prayer, and two feparate 
orders for Evening Prayer,— the order for the Adminiftration 
of the Lord’s Supper,—the order for Adminiftration of Infane 
Baptifm, and another for that of Adults,—the order for the 
Burial of the Dead,—-Morning and Evening Prayers for a Fa- 
mily,—Occafional Prayers,—Occafional Thankfgivings, —and 
lattly, A collection of Pfalms and Hymns for public worfhip. 

As this liturgy has been compiled for the ufe of Unitarian 
congregations, it is fcarcely neceilary to obferve that no traces 
of the Trinity, and of atonement, are here to be found. The 
three Creeds are likewife omitted. In the litany, /udden death 
js altered to untimely death, (query, would not unprepared have 
been ftill a better word?) and from the petitions for the King, 
Queen, and Royal Family, the high titles and appellations are 
omitted *, as is alfo the fellowfbip of the Holy Ghoft (not per- 
haps with fufficient reafon,) from the concluding benedictioa, 
In the Burial Service, while the bitter pains of eternal death are 
preferved, the fure and certain hope re{pecting the interred in- 
dividual, is changed into a fure and certain hope that there 
fhall be a refurrection to eternal life of all thofe who die in the 
fear and love of God. This (if the words at once implying 
certainty and hope be not objectionable,) is a judicious alteration. 
There are others which it is needlefs to fpecify; nor fhall we 
lengthen this article any otherwife than by exprefiing our ap- 
probation of the Family Prayers, and by obferving that the 
Pfalms and Hymns appear, for the moft part, to be taken, and 
altered, from thofe of Dr. Watts in general ufe among Dif- 
fenters. 





* In a note at the bottom of the page, the reafon for this omif- 
fion is given in words taken from the account of K. William’s Ec- 
clefiaftical Commiffioners in Calamy’s Abridgement of Baxter’s Life, 
p- 454. 2d Edit, We wonder the compiler did not quote Mr. 
Archdeacon Paley on this occafion, who juitly remarks (See AZoral 
and Political Philofophy, vol. \\. p. 66. 8vo Edit.) ** that the fate 
fyle feems unfeafonably introduced into thefe Prayers, al! ill-accord- 
ing with that annihilation of human greatnefs, of which every act 
that carries the mind to God prefents the idea.” 

It happened that the writer of this article, not long after the 
publication of Mr. Paley’s excellent work, was prefent at Divine 
fervice in St. George’s Chapel, Windfor; when the prayer, peculiar 
to that place, ‘* for the Knights companions of the mo/? noble order of 
the Garter,” brought the paflage here quoted to his recolleétion ; and 
he could not help reflecting onthe impropriety, not to fay the ab- 
furdity, of defcribing, in an addrefs to the Deity, a number of in- 


dividuals as moff ncb/e, on account of their wearing a ftar anda few 
yards of blue ribband ! 


AT. 
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Arr. XI. A Pi&urefque Defcription of Switzerland; tranflated 
from the French of the Marquis de Langle. 12mo. pp, 201, 
fewed. Hookham, 1791. 


TH Marquis de Langle informs us, that he has * rambled 
feveral times over Switzerland, and always on foot;’ 
which is certainly the way in which fpeculative travellers find 
the beft opportunities for obfervation. He adds, * My remarks 
were for the moft part written without order and without con. 
nection: fometimes under the fhade of a tree, and at other 
times at the fide of a rivulet.—I was not then actuated by the 
wild and ambitious prefumption of compofing a work de(crip. 
tive of that country. Every thing that occurred to my fugi- 
tive ideas and vagrant perambulations, is here briefly narrated: 
a child may guefs my meaning.’ His meaning is indeed feldom 
ebfcure, generally pointed, and often original. We were much 
entertained with his remarks on Spain *; and his travels through 
Switzerland are purfued with the fame defultory flafhes of wit 
and fenfe. 

After a moft florid general character of Sweden, which, ac- 
cording to the Marquis, * contains the whole world in minias 
ture,’ he thus emphatically adverts to the natives of the foil : 

‘ For whom is this fuperb and magic gallery defigned ?—For 
whom are thefe grand and fublime pictures of nature intended ?— 
For whom this aftonifhing and rich creation?—For a cold, an in- 
fenfible, phlegmatic people—for a people who do not feel for any 
thing, who do not imagine any thing, who never weep, and who 
are never affected—for a people incapable of Jively emotions and 
ftrong paflions—for a people who never were acquainted with the 
delirium, the enchufiafm, of Poetry and of Painting, nor the tranf- 
ports, the delights, the agreeablenefles, the furies, the frantic and 
the fiery accents of an impaflioned attachment.’ 

He has already declared, that he * was not aétuated by the 
wild and ambitious prefumption of compofing a work defcrip- 
tive of that country. Every thing that occurred to his fugitive 
ideas and vagrant perambulations, is here briefly narrated.’ 
Briefly indeed! Aiming at the fententioufnefs of Voltaire and 
Sterne, he thinks a tranfient glance at any fubje& will fuffice; 
and he is, in confequence, feldom fatisfactory, As an inftance, » 
we will produce an intire chapter, intitled, 

¢ The modett and immodcit Ladies in Switzerland. —— The 
paffions are very violent in Owitzerlend, but the ladies there are 
fo javagely virtuous, that one may write on almof all their doors, 
what Dante fays he read on the entry into the infernal regions: 


** From this place is banifbed all hope !”? 





* See Rev. vol, Ixxv, p. 267. 
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¢ The courtezans of Berne are the handfomeft women in a!! Eu- 
rope. I doubt if R4cdope, who, out of the profits of her profeflion, 
erected one of the Egyptian Pyramids; or Phryne, who, by the fame 
means, rebuilt the walls of Thebes, were more beautiful or more 
feductive!’ 

All that this chapter conveys, is that the virtuous women in 
Switzerland are virtuous, and that the immode{ft women of 
Berne are handfome! Might not this chapter ferve for any 
country to which his £ vagrant perambulations’ may lead him? 
In another chapter, treating of the Swifs ftyle of ornamental 
gardening, he appears too decifive, and to fay too much. 
Mentioning their tafte for artificial ruins, he adds, 

‘In truth, when we compare thefe broken columns to the ruins 
of Palmyra—when we compare the gardens of England to the 

lains of Memphis, or of Grand Cairo—or to the borders of Mount 
Vefuvius, of Pompeia, and of Herculaneum, we muft confefs, that 
nature alone is fublime; and that notwithftanding her exclufive 
privileges, her efforts, her induftry, and her patents, artis nothing 
more than a fervile copyift, and a forry imitator!’ 

One or two acres of land cannot certainly contain the va- 
rieties to be found in five hundred: but artis a /ki/ful imitator, 
ifit can bring ftraggling beauties together by a happy combi- 
nation within limited boundaries. ‘This is a mode of ftriking 
off reflections with a flourifh, after the manner of fome lucky 
writérs with whom it has fucceeded ; though even with them, 
fuch {mart decifions wi!! not always bear a fecond reading. 

The following is the author’s general character of the towns 
in Switzeriand. ‘ 

‘ Except Berne, Geneva, and fome handfome little villages in 
the Pays de Vaud, the towns of Switzerland offer nothing curious to 
the eye of the traveller. The ftreets are narrow and dirty, dari 
and gloomy in the day time, and very badly lighted at night. It 
may be faid of the few lanthorns hung up in them during a winter’s 
evening, what Virgé/ obferved of the veflels of 2neas: 


‘© Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vafto!” 


We fhall tranfcribe the Marquis’s remarks on the penal laws 


among the Swifs, and leave our readers to their own reflections 
on them. 


‘ The punifhment of death is almoft fallen into difufe; the people 
talk of an execution for ten years after it has taken place. In Swit- 
zerland they are ceconomical of human blood. ‘The magiftrates 
appear to be actuared by the maxim which inculcates, that fociety 
Ought not to cur of one of its members for a flight offence: 

, ‘ Inftead of being fubjeced to capital punishments, felons are 
imprifoned in the houfe of correction, The regulations in thefe 
houfes are {o excellent and fo mild—criminals are fo well fed, and 


on ws > ay . . , 
Owell attended, that if it were not for the iron ring about the leg, 
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the hook at the neck, and the chain by which they are linked toge. | 
ther, many worthy people, who ate in poverty, would be very happy 
in their fituation. 

‘ If the atrocity of a crime fhould oblige the judges to pronounce 
fentence of death, the cord is the only inftrument of punifhment; fo 
humane are they, that the culprit is firft made drunk, then is hang- 
ed, as it were, without perceiving it; he has no more an idea of 
the death that he is to fuffer, than an oak about to be cut down has 
of its deftruction !” 

We fhall difmifs this entertaining but unequal and rather 
flimfy work, by noticing a reflection which the tranflator has 
caft on the regulation of the Britifh Mufeum, originating, pof- 
fibly, in fome private difguft, the caufe of which does not appear, 

The Marquis obferves that the public library at Geneva, is 
open not only to citizens, but even to ftrangers ; which affords 
the tranflator an opportunity to introduce the following note: 

‘ This is alfo the cafe in Paris, and in almoft every capital in 
Europe ; but to the difgrace of this country, the Britifh Mufeum, 
containing a valuable collefticn of books, principally purchafed 
with the public money, cannot be entered, without the ceremony 
of atedious, and fometimes, a difguftful application.’ 

We never knew that needlefs obftrudiions ftood in any 
gentleman’s way, who wanted to avail himfelf of this grand 
repofitory ; and that if any fault were to be found with the re- 
gulations, it would be the making it too cheap, as a daily raree 


fhow to ignorant people. NV 





Art. XII. The Gentle Shepherd, a Scotch Paftoral. By Allan 
Ramfay. Attempted in Englifh by Margaret Turner. 8v0. 
pp. 2c6. 6s. Boards. Nicol. 1790. 


T HE Gentle Shepherd is a paftoral, written with fo much cha- 

racteriftic eafy fimplicity, in the popular diale€t of Scot- 
land, that to thofe who underftand its national phrafeology, the 
peculiar {pirit evaporates by a tranflation into Englifh, as fome 
wines are flattened by decanting. Mrs. Turner has very pro- 
perly exerted the power which fhe aflumed, with a tender 
hand ; in general, fhe had only accents and vulgar contractions 
to rectify ; and where fhe had Jocal terms to tranflate, her 
touches have been as gentle as were confiftent with her purpok 
of only qualifying the piece for Englifh perufal. 

We know no reafon that Mrs. Turner has to blufh (as fhe 
does, in her modeft addrefs to her readers, ) for a performance 
executed with ftriét fidelity, efpecially with the fupport of fo 
very refpeCtable a lift of fubfcribers; and when it may be added 
that, in fome paiticular inftances, fhe has even improved on her 


author, and has thus performed works of fupererogation to ba 
lance 
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lance other inftances, wherein, from the difficulty of transfufion, 
or from clofenefs of attention, which may have deadened the 
nicenefs of a difengaged ear, fhe may have occafionally funken 
below what we wifhed. As a fpecimen of her fuccefsful efforts, 
we fhall compare her verfion of the following fpeech, from the 
¢ famed and celebrated Allan.’ 


AG. Scene Il, 


Peccy. 
« [’ll rin the rifk, nor have I ony fear; 
But rather think ilk langfome day a year, 
Till I with pleafure mount my bridal bed, 
Where on my Patie’s breaft 1’Il lean my head: 
There he may kifs as lang as kifling’s good, 
And what we do, there’s none dare call it rude. 
He’s get his will: why no? "tis good my part 
To give him that, an he’ll give me his heart.’ 

Here Ramfay writes indeed like a ‘ canty callan*;’ and 
makes Peggy exprefs herfelf in rather too broad Scotch; which 
Mrs. T. thus polifhes, and fits for pafling the Tweed: 

‘ J’ll run che rifk, nor have I any fear, 

But rather think each tedious day a year, 

Till I with pleafure and with pride hall fay, 
How much | love, how willingly obey: 

When I fhall lay afide my maiden art, 

And give him love for love with all my heart ; 
And by the tend’reft kindnefs ever fhow, 

That | deferv’d the heart he did beftow.’ 


This is an elegant impreffion of the work, both as to print 
and paper; Ramfay’s original on one page, and Mrs. Turner’s 
verfion on the oppofite fide. Should a new edition be demand- 
éd, there is {till room for a correcting hand; of which we fhall 
point out an explanatory inftance or two, in the firft {cene. 
Here, Mrs. Turner writes, 

© So might | fay ; but ’tis not eas’ly done.’ 


This is riot eafily, or at leaft pleafingly read. Ramfay writes 
eafy done. 
_ Ramfay. *‘ For ilka theep ye have, I'l] number ten.’ 

Turmr. ‘ For ev’ry fheep thou haft, ten I can fhow.’ 

Here is a ftiffnefs that might have been avoided, by only 
writing —TJ ten can /hew. 

Ramfay. * And downa eithly wi’ your cunzie part.’ 

Turner. * So with your coin you cannot freely part.’ 

It would have been clofer to the original, and rather more 
familiar, to have rendered this line—And cannot freely with 
your money part. Once more. 


—— 
oe ee ee 





* A merry lad, 
N 2 Ram/fay. 
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Ramfay. * Till bris’d beneath the burden thou cry dool? 
And awn that ane may fret that is nae feol.’ 

Turner. * ‘Till prefs’d beneath the load, Alas! you fay, 

And own though one’s no fuo!, yet fret he may.’ 

Suppofe this paflage had been rendered, 

Till prefs’d beneath the burden, you may own, 
Sorrow is not the lox of fools alone. 

On the whole, we may here repeat what we formerly ob- 
ferved, ona fimilar occafion *, that the paftoral drama of Allan 
Ramfay is not likely to derive any increafed reputation from 
being ‘ done into Englifh,’ as Mr. Cornelius Vanderftop ex- 
prefled it. The dialect of the pieces is not yet fufficiently ob- 
folete to require a tranflation ; and its charateriltic features 
are fometimes obliterated by the variation of the ftyle. N 





Art. XIII. Memoirs of bis own Life, by Tate Wilkinfon, Patentee 
of the Theatres Royal, York and Hull. 12zmo. 4 Vols. 14s. 
fewed. Robinfons, &c. 

ME: Wirxkinson has been long known to the theatrical 

world, {the world, we mean, of Great Britain and Ire- 

Jand,] as an actor of fome eminence, and efpecially as a mi- 

mic of the higheft order. ‘This kind of imitation is a talent 

that never fails to gain popularity: but Dr. Johnfon denied 
that it was a talent: he, oddly enough, ftyled it a vice.—Thofe 
who wifh to know by what arguments he fupported this 
idea, we refer to Mr. Bofwell’s Life of Johnfon.—/¥Ve are 
unwilling to grant the Dotor’s pofition, for this, among other 
reafons, that it cannot be done without ftigmatizing honeft 

Mr. Wilkinfon as a very vicious man; for, in mimicry, we 

believe few, if any, [not Garrick himfelf,] have gone beyond 

him; perhaps they have not equalled him. His Whitefeld, in 
particular, was certainly an unrivalled performance; it was 

IMITATION. Foote’s Sguintum, too, was tolerable: but his 

Mother Cole was nothing ; it wanted a prototype. 

In thefe memoirs of his own life, Mr. Wilkinfon fpeaks of 
himfelf, and particularly of his literary attainments, with be- 
coming modefty : 

‘ If, (fays he,) thefe memoirs and anecdotes obtain the compli- 
ment of an hour’s perufal, it is as much as I can hope or expect ; 
for an History of any kind, I am not equal to, were it no more 
than that of Jaci: the Giant-killer; and I fear the refult will prove, 


after all, that fam really a poor poet, in the full fenfe of the word; 
and I may add, that no boy was ever fo weary of his tutor, no girl 


—_——— 


* See our account of Mr. Vanderftop’s alteration of the Gentle 
Shepherd, Kev. vol. lvii, p. 82. 
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of her bib, no nun of doing penance, or old maid of being chaite, 
as I am with thirty-four years rolling about in a reftlefs theatrical 
hemifphere. Indeed my broken leg, with conftant confinement, 
and indifferent health, has rendered this work partly a matter of 
amufement.—Praife I am too humble to expect, or think I by any 
ways deferve ; and as to abufe for my writing, I fear it will be 
much below criticifm; but know the mode of the human mind 
full well to expe& my being below ill-nature, contempt, or fcurt- 
lity. If any pen of merit think thefe fheets worth an attack on 
my feeble and acknowledged ignorance, I will receive the dart as a 
noble, unexpected, and honourable eitimation of a nothing.’ 

It muft be allowed, that as to the beauties of ftyle and Jan- 
guage, Mr. W.’s pretenfions are, indeed, very fmall; yet it 
is but juftice to acknowlege, that his memoirs prefent us with 
a great part of the ftage-hiftory of his own times, enlivened 
with many anecdotes of Garrick, Foote, Rich, Woffington, 
and the other heroes and heroines of the bufkin and fock ; be- 
fide the detail of his own particular adventures and revolutions 
of fortune, which are numerous, and often interefling. We 
do not fay that his book is well written, like Colley Cibber’s 
famous Apology ; nor that the incidents and bu/fine/s of it will, in 
general, appear to be of equal importance in dramatic ftory :— 
but it is, however, full of entertaining details, and charaCter- 
iftic fketches, not only of aétors and aétrefles, but of perfons 
of fome eminence on the GREATER ftage of life. 

Among the many particulars relating to the lives and ad- 
ventures of thofe who have been moft diftinguifhed among Mr. 
W.’s contemporaries of the drama, with which we have been 
amufed in the perufal of thefe volumes, we could not but ob- 
ferve a ftrong confirmation of a report which we had often 
heard, and never before thoroughly credited, of the famous 
Ned Shuter being a Methodift. The following circumftances 
will perhaps give, to the generality of our readers, a new idea 
of the private charaéter of that truly comic genius : 


Speaking of the induftry with which he ftudied Mr. White- 
field’s manner, &c. our author fays, 


* My attendance’ [at the Tabernacle] ‘ had been conftant, with 
my friend Shuter; and as he a@ually was one of the new-born, 
and paid large fums to Whitefield, I was always permitted to ftay 
with him; for he really was bewilder’d in his brain, more by with- 
ing to acquire Imaginary grace, than by all his drinking: and 
whenever he was warm with the bottle, and with only a friend or 
two, like Maw-worm, he could not mind his fhop, becaufe he 
thought it a fin, and wifhed to go a-preaching; for Shuter, like 
Maw-worm, believed he had hada call. | have gone with Shuter, at 
ix in the morning, on a Sunday, to Tottenham-court road, then 
before ten to Mr, Wefley’s in Longeacre, at clever again to Tot- 

N 3 tenham- 
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Ram/fay. * Till bris’d beneath the burden thou cry dool ! 
And awn that ane may fret that is nae feol.’ 

Turner. * ‘Till prefs’d beneath the load, Alas! you fay, 

And own though one’s no fuo!, yet fret he may.” 

Suppofe this paflage had been rendered, 

Till prefs’d beneath the burden, you may own, 
Sorrow is not the lox of fools alone. 

On the whole, we may here repeat what we formerly ob- 
ferved, ona fimilar occafion *, that the paftoral drama of Allan 
Ramfay is not likely to derive any increafed reputation from 
being ¢ done into Englifh,’? as Mr. Cornelius Vanderftop ex- 
prefled it. The dialect of the pieces is not yet fufficiently ob- 
folete to require a tranflation ; and its characteriftic features 
are fometimes obliterated by the variation of the ftyle. N 





Art. XIII. Memoirs of bis own Life, by Tate Wilkinfon, Patentee 
of the Theatres Royal, York and Hull. 12mo. 4 Vols. 14s. 
fewed. Robinfons, &c. 

Me: WILKINSON has been long known to the theatrical 

world, [the world, we mean, of Great Britain and Ire- 

land,] as an actor of fome eminence, and efpecially as a mi- 

mic of the higheft order. ‘This kind of imitation is a talent 

that never fails to gain popularity: but Dr. Johnfon denied 
that it was a talent: he, oddly enough, ftyled it a vice.—Thofe 
who wifh to know by what arguments he fupported this 
idea, we refer to Mr. Bofwell’s Life of Johnfon.—/We are 
unwilling to grant the Doctor’s pofition, for this, among other 
reafons, that it cannot be done without ftigmatizing honeft 

Mr. Wilkinfon as a very vicious man; for, in mimicry, we 

believe few, if any, [not Garrick himfelf,] have gone beyond 

him; perhaps they have not equalled him. His Whitefield, in 
particular, was certainly an unrivalled performance; it was 

IMITATION. Foote’s Sguintum, too, was tolerable: but his 

Mother Cole was nothing ; it wanted a prototype. 

In thefe memoirs of his own life, Mr. Wilkinfon {peaks of 
himfelf, and particularly of his literary attainments, with be- 
coming modefty : 


‘ If, (fays he,) thefe memoirs and anecdotes obtain the compli- 
ment of an hour’s peruial, it is as much as I can hope or expect; 
for an History of any kind, I am not equal to, were it no more 
than that of Jack the Giant-killer; and I fear the refult will prove, 
after all, that lam really a poor poet, in the full fenfe of the word; 
and I may add, that no boy was ever fo weary of his tutor, no girl 


* See our account of Mr. Vanderftop’s alteration of the Gentle 
Shepherd, Rev. vol. lvii, p. 82. 
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of her bib, no nun of doing penance, or old maid of being chafte, 
as I am with thirty-four years rolling about in a reftlefs theatrical 
hemifphere. Indeed my broken leg, with conftanc confinement, 
and indifferent health, has rendered this work partly a matter of 
amufement.—Praife I am too humble to expect, or think I by any 
ways deferve ; and as to abufe for my writing, I fear it will be 
much below criticifm ; but know the mode of the human mind 
full well to expe& my being below ili-nature, contempt, or fcurt- 
lity. If any pen of merit think thefe fheets worth an attack on 
my feeble and acknowledged ignorance, I will receive the dart as a 
noble, unexpected, and honourable eitimation of a norhing.’ 

It muft be allowed, that as to the beauties of ftyle and Jan- 
guage, Mr. W.’s pretenfions are, indeed, very fmall; yet it 
is but juftice to acknowlege, that his memoirs prefent us with 
a great part of the ftage-hiftory of his own times, enlivened 
with many anecdotes of Garrick, Foote, Rich, Woftington, 
and the other heroes and heroines of the bufkin and fock ; be- 
fide the detail of his own particular adventures and revolutions 
of fortune, which are numerous, and often interefling. We 
do not fay that his book is well written, like Colley Cibber’s 
famous Apology ; nor that the incidents and bufine/s of it will, in 
general, appear to be of equal importance in dramatic flory :— 
but it is, however, full of entertaining details, and charater- 
iftic fketches, not only of aétors and aétrefles, but of perfons 
of fome eminence on the GREATER ftage of life. 

Among the many particulars relating to the lives and ad- 
ventures of thofe who have been moft diftinguifhed among Mr. 
W.’s contemporaries of the drama, with which we have been 
amufed in the perufal of thefe volumes, we could not but ob- 
ferve a ftrong confirmation of a report which we had often 
heard, and never before thoroughly credited, of the famous 
Ned Shuter being a Methodift. The following circumftances 
will perhaps give, to the generality of our readers, a new idea 
of the private charaéter of that truly comic genius : 


Speaking of the induftry with which he ftudied Mr. White- 
field’s manner, &c. our author fays, 


* My attendance? [at the Tabernacle] ‘ had been conftant, with 
my friend Shuter; and as he afually was one of the new-born, 
and paid large fums to Whitefield, I was always permitted to ftay 
with him; for he really was bewilder’d in his brain, more by with- 
ing to acquire Imaginary grace, than by all his drinking: and 
whenever he was warm with the bottle, and with only a friend or 
two, like Maw-worm, he could not mind his fhop, becaufe he 
thought it a fin, and withed fo go a-preaching; tor Shuter, like 
Maw-worm, believed he had hada call. 1 have gone with Shuter, act 
ix ia the morning, on a Sunday, to Tottenham-court road, then 
before ten to Mr, Wefley’s in Longeacre, at eleven again to Tot- 
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tenham-court Tabernacle, dined near Bedlam in Moorfields, (a very 
proper place for us both,) with a party of the holy ones, went at 
three to Mr, Welley’s theatre * there, from thence to Mr. White. 
field’s till eight, and then fhut up to commune with the family- 
compact, Now, with all this practice and attention, I muft have 
been a blockhead indeed not to have gleaned fome good things ; 
and doubtlefs Mr. Whitefield was, at times, a good preacher, and 
truly excellent:—I therefore really obtained and exhibited a much 
ftronger likenefs as Dr. Squintum, than Mr. Foote did.’—* Shoter 
was a lively, fpirited, fhrewd companion. Superior natural whim 
and humour furely never inhabited a human breaft ; for what he 
faid and did was all his own, as it was with difficulty he could read 
the parts he had to play, and could not write at all: he had at- 
tained to fign an order, but no more. Nature could not have be- 
ftowed her gifts to greater advantage than on poor Ned, as what 
fhe gave he made fhine, not only confpicuoufly, but brilliantly, 
and that to the delight of all who knew him, on or off the ftage. 
He might be truly dubbed ‘* the child of Nature.” He was no 
man’s enemy but his own. Peace, reft, and happinefs, I hope he 
now poffeffes; for the poor, the friendlefs, and the ftranger, he 
often comforted ; and when fometimes reduced by his follies, he 
never could fee a real object in mifery, and refift giving at leat 
half he was worth to his diftrefled fellow-creature.?” WHat a sin- 
GULAR CoMpPosITion ! 

If we do not rank Mr, W.,’s performance, in point of Jite- 
rary merit, with Cibber’s Apology before mentioned, nor even 
with Vidtor’s nor Davies’s dramatic hiftories,—it will, at leaft, 
be allowed to comprehend a very confiderable mafs of mate- 
rials, which would be found ufeful, in conjunétion with the 
other works here pointed out, toward the compilement of a 
general hiftory of the Englifh ftage, from the commencement 
of dramatic exhibitions in this country, to the prefent time: 
fuch a work, well executed, would no doubt meet with a fa- 
vourable reception from the public.—-In regard to the authen- 
ticity of the anecdotes with which we are favoured by Mr. W. 
and the verifimilitude of the pictures and characters which he 
has fketched, as the principal of them relate to perfons and 
things within the recolleGtion of many of his readers, they will, 
in courfe, be his proper judges, As to correctnefs of writing, 
and the regular arrangement of compofition, he is, we fee, too 
honeft to pretend to it. Nothing farther, therefore, in this 
refpedt, can be faid for or againft him, than that 


‘¢ = — None can compafs more than they intend.” G, 
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Art. XIV. 4 Differtation on the Englifh Verb; principally intend- 
ed to afcertain the precife Meaning of its Tenfes, and point out 
the Tenfes of the Latin and French Verb which correfpond to 
them; in order to facilitate the Attainment of an accurate 
Knowledge of thofe three Languages, and difplay the f{uperior 
Excellence of the Englith Verb, with refpe& to Simplicity, Co- 

‘oufnefs, and Perfpicuity. To which is added, an Appendix, 
on French and Latin Participles. By James Pickbourn, Matter 
of a Boarding-fchool at Hackney. 8vo. pp. 284. 6s. Boards. | 
Robinjons. 

RAMMAR, which is one of the fciences moft generally ne- 

ceflary, and now almoft univerfally taught, is likewife one 
moft unfettled in its principles, and moft arbitrary in its rules. 

In every language, its principles, if they be traced, muft 

either be derived from the cafual combinations and irregular 

exertions of fpeech among the rudeft people; or muft be de- 
duced by analogy from other languages, which themfelves are 
to be referred to the fame origin. The fubfequent rules or 
conclufions, as they are drawn from thefe principles, mutt 
partake in fome meafure of their rude nature; and, in fact, 
they can poflefs little more ftability than what they gain from 
the common practice and good ufe of the moft enlightened and 
polifhed fpeakers. If, from a long and careful obfervance of 
this practice and ufe, a fyftem be deduced, it is a fyftem form- 
ed not fo much on reafon as on experience; and the labour of 
grammarians feems then to be properly exerted, when it is em- 
ployed in fixing that which would otherwife be variable ; and 
which is right, only becaufe it becomes fixed. Afterward, if 
fomewhat of method and defign be introduced, if fomewhat of 
order and regularity be added, as ferving to connect the fepa- 
rate parts with each other, and with the whole; thefe are im- 
provements which we owe to the affiduity and addrefs of the 
grammarian, and not to the fkill and thinking faculties of the 
original fpeakers. Jt is evident, then, that in a fyftem thus 
formed, there will always be matter for controverfy ; and that 
difputes will be multiplied in proportion to the difficulties that 
attend their decifion. Accordingly, we find Mr. Pickbourn 
diflenting from thofe who haye preceded him ; and we, on our 
parts, feel a fimilar difpofition occafionally to diffent from Mr. 

Pickbourn, | 
Before we proceed to ftate our differences, it is but decent 

to offer our acknowlegements, in which all readers muft agree, 

to the author, for the general merits and utility of his treatife. 

He has beftowed much thought on the fubject: he has not 

adopted the ideas of others without examination : he has not re- 

jected their opinions without reafons: he has indeed judged for 

N 4 himfelf ; 
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himfelf: but he has endeavoured, by previous ftudy, to qua. 
lify himfelf to judge. 

‘Mr. Pickbourn firft remarks the fimplicity of the Englith 
verb, as well as its copioufnefs, arifing from its compound 
tenfes. In its fimple ftate, it is faid to confift only of an infi- 
nitive mode, a prefent and preterite tenfe, and two participles, 
The nature of each of thefe is confidered: but we fhal] only 
notice the author’s fentiments refpecting the participle, as they 
are not commonly adopted, and yet appear to be juft, Parti. 
ciples, in his opinion, have no relation to time: 

‘ Ail (fays he) that is peculiar to the participles is, that the 
one fignifies a perfe@, and the other an imperfe@ action. The one 
points to the middle of the action, paflion, or ftate denoted by 
the verb; and the other to the completion cf it. Or, in other 
words, the one reprefents an action in its progrefs, ¢. @. as begun, 
and going on, but not ended, as performing, but not as performed: 
whereas the other denotes an aétion that is perfect, or complete, 
an action not that is performing, but that is performed.’ 

In treating of the copioufnefs of the verb, he enumerates its 
compound tenfes, and points out their fignification and ufe: but, 
previoufly to this, he explains, what is meant by an aori/fical or 
indefinite tenfe. His explanation is as follows: * By an aorittical 
or indefinite tenfe, | mean a tenfe that cannot be ufed to point 
out the precife time of an individual action: and by a definite 
tenfe, 1 mean a tenfe that fignifies a fingle, or individual 
action, and is capable of being ufed in fixing the precife time 
of it.’ 

That a writer may ufe terms in any fenfe in which he chufes 
to define them, provided he ftriftly adheres to his definition, 
may perhaps be allowed; though, by granting the allowance, 
we expofe ourfelves to endlefs perplexities :—but when we are 
told that the fenfe in which the term aoriff is here ufed, is 
fimilar to that in which it is employed by many Englifh writ- 
ers, it behoves us to controvert a pofition which would lead 
into miftakes. An aori/?, in our opinion, is a tenfe which 
does not attempt to alcertain time, not one which cannot afcer- 
tain it: for by the * addition of dates,? which he allows to be 
requifite to many definite tenfes, it feems that every tenfe 
may afcertain time, and confequently may be definite, in his 
mode of explaining the term.—On the other hand, when we 
want to exprefs preei/e points of time, we do it by adverbs or 
other words denoting time, and not by the tenfes of verbs: if, 
therefore, fuch tenfes as do not expre({s precife time are aorilts, 
it appears to us that all tenfes may be aoriflical:—but we will 
give our idea of an aorift more explicitly: —The time of an 
action may be referred both to the perfon, agent, or patient, as 


being fimply paft, prefent, or future; and alfo to the one 
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of the action itfelf as being complete or incomplete. Thofe 
tenfes which limit both thefe times, of ‘the perfon and of the 
action, we call definite tenfes. Thofe tenfes which leave the 
nature of the action whollv undecided, and take no notice whe- 
ther it be finifhed or unfinifhed, we cal] sndefinite, or acri/ts. 
] write, is the aorift of the prefent tenfe: J wrote, is the aorift 
of the pait ; and J hail write, is the aorift of the future. This 
has always appeared to us to be the common idea of an aoritt, 
and we imagined that the generality of grammarians had fo 
underftood it.— Now this is widely different from Mr, Pick- 
bourn’s definition of an aorift, by which he underftands a tenfe 
which cannot be ufed with a date, becaufe in fuch tenfes there 
is no idea of the precife point of time at which the action takes 
place. Thus he fays, 7 have written, is an aorilt, and we can- 
not properly fay, / have written yeflerday, or a week ago, or at 
any other date, becauie J b.~2 written does not refer to any 
particular time:—but according to this reafon, all tenfes, as we 
before obferved, may be aorifts; for no tenfe whatever refers 
to a precife point of time. All to which tenfes refer is, prefent, 
pat, and future, (without being precife as to how long ago, 
how long fince, or of what duration the prefent mow may be,) 
and to completion, or incompletion. Moreover, it is not true 
that I have writen cannot be accompanied with a date; for it 
may be ufed with any date of prefent time: I bave NOW written 
any letter; I have THIS MOMENT finifhed it, &Xc. 

We now proceed to the confideration of the tenfes of the 
Englifh verb. Firft, It is faid, that in the indicative mode, 
we have no lefs than five prefent tenfts: thefe are, 7 write, I do 
write, 1am writing, I have been writing, I have written. On 
this divifion we muft remark, that it is needlefs, or rather im- 
proper, to call J write, and I do write, two tenfes: it is ftill 
more needlefs after ward to divide the meaning of the laft tenfe in- 
to three parts, according to its manner of application: as, 1{t, the 
politive or energetic, I da write ; 2. the negative, L ao not write ; 
3. the interrogative, does he write ?—why not goon? 4. the 
conditional, when 1 do write ; 5. the hypothetical, zf L do write, 
&c.--Mr. P. mult excufe us, if we indulge ina (mile, when 
we find him thus wandering from the paths of fimplicity. 

Refpecling the two laft tenfes which are faid to belong to 
prefent time, namely, J have been writing, and I have written, 
Mr. Pickbourn obferves, that 1t may oe doubted by fome per- 
fons, whether they are prefent tenfes or not. A degrce of hefi- 
tation en this fubject is certainly jultihable; nor, in fac, 
ought they to be named prefent tenfes in fo abtolute a fenfe, as 
is here implied. Dr. Blair calls J have written, a patt tenfe. 
The mode in which it is fhewn to be pretent, is as follows: 
firft, 
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firft, it is obferved, that participles have not in themfelves any 
relation to time; and therefore the time to which any compound 
expreflion belongs, muft depend folely on the tenfe of the auxi- 
liary verb ufed in its compofi:ion :—of courfe, I have writ- 
ten, muft be prefent.—In anfwer to this, we will quote Mr, 
Pickbourn’s own words: £ Even, (fays he, p. 145.) thofe ex- 
preflions which are compounded with the auxiliary have, may 
be employed to denote not only poff and prefent, but future 
events.’—Again, though we are not fond of reafoning analogi- 
cally from the practice of one language to that of another, yet 
if fuch reafoning may be allowed, we would afk whether, in 
the Latin language, all participles in compofition with an auxi- 
liary verb in the prefent tenfe, are themfelves prefent? The 
contrary fact certainly wants no exemplification: take, how- 
ever, one inftance from Cicero, as quoted by our author: 
“© Anno enim poft conful primum fuerat, quam ego natus fum ; 
cumque eo quartum confule adolefcentulus miles profectus fum ad 
capuam; quintog. anno poft ad Tarentum queftor ; deinde edilis, 
quadriennio poft factus fum pretor.”’ 

The other argument, to prove that / have written belongs to 
prefent time, is, that we cannot ufethe expreffion with a paff 
date: * we do not fay, I have written yeflerday, but I wrote 
yefterday.’—Mr, Pickbourn’s own arguments would furnifh us 
with an anfwer, which muft of courfe be fatisfactory to him, 
though it would not be foto us. We might allege that, ac- 
cording to his notions, J have written is an aorift, and confe- 
quently incapable of being ufed with any date :—but this would 
be to contend for victory, and not for truth: whereas we 
truft that, in the end which we propofe to attain in all our dif- 
quifitions, we conftantly have in view that which was fought 
by Socrates; of whom it was faid, gsdovemolegov ouveCriler rors 
MpOscrarsyo sevois, UX Wale aPerectas trv dokay aries, ara wole To 
wrnics exvaber mpage: Diog. Laert. Vit. Philof. 1. 2. 
cap. 5. n. 7. 

To explain the nature of this tenfe, we would remark, that 
I have written, is an affertion that an action is paft at the pre- 
fent time :—as far as the fpeaker is concerned, it alludes to 
prefent time; as far as relates to the action, it refers to 
palt time: it is, as it were, a compound, partaking of the na- 
ture of both times ; and is therefore, by Dr. Clark, properly 
named, prefens ret perfecta. \t is to prefent time, what I had 
written is to paft; which laft is an aflertion that an action was 
paft at a time which is alfo paft. 

The tenfes belonging to paft time are faid to be five; J 
wrote, I did write, I was writing, I had been writing, I had 
written. ‘To the divifion of the two firft of thefe we object; 
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they are the fame tenfes. We might here likewife repeat our 
iffent from the opinions of the author refpecting aori/fs, efpe- 
cially when he attempts to prove, at great length, that J wrote 
is, contrary to the common opinion, the paft definite :—but we 
have already delivered our fentiments on this topic. 

No lefs than eight future tenfes are enumerated: but as the 
number of thefe arifes merely from the cafual ufe of /hall or 
will, (thus, J foall write, and I will write, are reckoned as 
two tenfes,) they may be reduced to half; for, fince * /hall 
and will always mean the fame time,’ they muft, in combina- 
tion with the fame word, always make the fame tenle. 

Refpecting the paffive voice, we have little to remark: we 
were pleafed, however, with the juft and accurate remarks 
concerning the combination of /um and fui with the perfect 
participle in the Latin language:—Mr. P. has here fhewn, 
that the beft authors commonly ufed the prefent tenfe of the 
auxiliary with the perfect participle, in order to exprefs * that 
a thing has been done,’ &c. 

Mr. P. next treats of compound participles: on which fub- 
jet we have already given his leading ideas. We cannot 
avoid cenfuring one obfervation, which tends to confufe a fub- 
jet, not very fimple in itfelf. We are told that, by placing 
the imperfect participle of the verb to go, before the infinitive 
mode, we form inceptive tenfes, as I am going to write, &c.; 
and this, in an annexed table of the tenfes, is {pecified as a’tenfe 
of the verb to write.—As well might we furnifh a conclufive 
tenfe, I am finifhing writing. 

We now arrive at the table, in which we are prefented with 
a comprehenfive view of all the tenfes of the indicative mode 
active of the Englifh verb. ‘The number of tenfes, according 
to this diftribution, amounts to twenty-four; that is, in our 
opinion, to double the quantity of real divifions of time, as 
pointed out by the variations of the verb. This being a fub- 
ject of fome importance, and of no little fubtlety, we will ex- 
prefs our opinions at greater length. 

When a perfon fpeaks of the time at which an aétion is per- 
formed, in reference folely to himfelf, he can only confider it 
as prefent, paft, or future: but he often has occafion to be 
more particular, and to confider the time in reference to the 
nature of the action, as well as in reference to himfelf, and to 
fpecify whether that action be complete or incomplete. If the 
time be confidered merely in reference to the perfon fpeaking, 
without adverting at all to the nature of the action, then it may 

be called indefinite*. If the precife nature of the aétion be 





* On a fubje&t of the prefent nature, we trai that we need not 
apologize for repeating our fentiments, 
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alfo pointed out and limited, then the time may be ealled 
definite 5 and this definite time muft be of two kinds, accord. 
ing as the action is imperfect or perfect. Hence each of the 
tines, prefent, paft, and future, may be confidered as of 
three kinds, namely, indefinite, definite, imperfect, and de. 
finite perfect. Whence there will refult in grammar nine 
tenfes; namely, prefent indefinite, prefent definite Im perfed, 
prefent definite perfect: paft indefinite, paft definite imperfeét, 
paft definite perfect : future indefinite, future definite imperfed, 
future definite perfect. —Betide thefe, there are three other tenfes 
in the Engtifh verb, whichare uled to exprefs an incomplete action 
terminating in completion at a given time; or, in other words, 
they are ufed when we mean to denote that an action, which 
was imperfect, is, has been, or will be, perfected at a certain 
time, prefent, pait, or future. As all complete perfec actions 
muit have been previoufly incomplete, it may be thought that 
thefe tenfes denote nothing more than the definite perfee 
tenfes: but the difference confilts in this: thefe tenfes pre- 
cifely mark the limit of the imperfect ftate of the action, and 
point out the particular time at which it becomes perfeét, which 
the definite perfect tenfes do not. Thus J have been writing 
denotes that the writing clofes, terminates, and becomes per- 
fe&, at the prefent time. So likewife I had been writing de- 
notes that it terminated and clofed at the particular paft time 
mentioned : whereas, in the phrafes, J have written, or I had 
written, no fuch precife termination is fpecified, but the writing 
may have been clofed for months, years, or ages, before, 
Again, thefe tenfes not only declare the action to be perfected, 
but mark the progrefs from an imperfect toa perfeét ftate, and 
thus feem to convey fome idea of uminterrupted continuance 
and duration, which idea is wanting in the definite perfed 
tenfes. Thefe tenfes may be called the definite terminating or 
limiting perfect tenfes, Thus then there are twelve tenfes in 
the Englifh verb *. 

Toward 





* We fubjoin the following table, as exemplifying our fcheme of 
tenfes, for the ufe of thofe who, wizhout it, might find fome diffi- 


culty in tracing our meaning, 


Tenfes of the Englihh verb, amounting to twelve. 


Prefent indefinite, - - - I write. 
Prefent definite imperfeét, - - Jam writing. 
Prefent definite perfect, - + I have written. 
Patt indefinite, - m © I wrote. 

Paft definite imperfect, - - Iwas writing. 
Pait definite perfe&, - - I had written, 
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Toward the conclufion of the volume, Mr. Pickbourn in- 
vires into the queftion, WHAT Is A VERB? and decides it 
by adopting Dr. Lowth’s definition, ¢¢ that itis a word figni- 
fying to be, to do, or to fuffer.” He here likewile digrefles into 
a difquifition concerning the origin of language: he confutes, 
yery juftly, Dr. Adam Smith’s idea that the verb J am required 
the moft metaphyfical and abftract thought in its formation: he 
gives US, however, as wild 2 conjecture of his own, that the verbs 
it rains, it thunders, were formed from the rapid pronunciation 
of raining or rain is, thundering or thunder is, or is not: (by 
the bye, what becomes of the rapid pronunciation of thunder is 
mt?) he imagines, that fuch words as razing might be applied 
to what was prefent, and raimed to what was ended: but he 
gives no reafon for the fuppofition: he remarks, too, that ¢ in 
procefs of time, pronouns would no doubt be introduced,’ &c. : 
but this is the play-ground of the grammarian, where he, who. 
has conned his dry tafk, may furely be allowed to fport, when 
the hours of reftraint and fchool difcipline are over. 

We here take our leave of Mr. Pickbourn, whole diflertation 
we recommend to all inquirers into the nature of grammar, as 
evincing much thought and grammatical knowlege. O. 
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POLITICAL PAPERS, 


An Inguiry into the Principles and Limits of Taxation, as a Branch 
of Moral and Political Philcfophy. . By Thomas Percival, 
M.D. F.R.S. &e. 


ERSUADED, as every man of an enlightened mind mutt be, 
* that nothing tends mere to the eftablifhment of juft autho- 
ity, than the free and temperate inveftigation of the reafons oa 
which it is founded, Dr. Percival has endeavoured, in this 
paper, to trace the origin, to explain the principles, and to 
determine the extent, of the duty of paying taxes: a duty, he 
fays, which, though effential to the exiftence of focietv, and of 
equal importance to the governors and governed, has not 
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Future indefinite, = - - I fhail write. 
Future definite imperfect, - I fhall be writing. 
Future definite perfeét, - I thall have written. 


’ *-e 
Definite terminating or limiting —— been writing. 
perfect tenfes ad been wiiting. 


~ & I thall have been writing. 
hitherto, 
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hitherto, he believes, received a {pecific denomination in ap 
language. His inquiry into this fubject, is very fatisfactory, | 
contains multum in parvo. After fhewing man to have a natural 
right to life, liberty, and property ;—=-and after proving, from 
his inability in his individual capacity to defend his rights, and 
to punifh the aggreflor, the neceflity of a {tate of fociety, where 
the right of each is made a common right to be defended by the 
collective power, confolidated, as it were, in the civil magif. 
trate, and at the united expence of the community ;—he ra. 
tionally deduces the moral obligation to pay taxes, which he 
ftates to arife * from the allegiance due to the fovereign power, 
for the protection it affords to life, liberty, and property, and 
for the energy it exerts in the promotion of order, induftry, 
virtue, and happinefs.’ 

‘ This obligation (fays he) is common to the fubjects of every 
government; but under the happy conftitution of Great Britain, 
where fubfidies are never claimed by the fupreme magiftrate, with. 
out the confent of parliament, we become bound, by a voLunTary 
COMPACT, made by our delegates, to contribute to the public exi- 
hang in fuch proportions, and <ccording to fuch modes, as they 

ave deliberately enacted. 

‘ And, by the refufal to grant fuch contributions, or by the 
evafion of them, we not only injure the public weal, but, indirealy, 
INVADE the PROPERTY Of Our FELLOW-CITIZENS, who mutt 
bear the burden of additional impoits, in coniequence of our contu- 
macious exemption.’ 

Thus does this learned and refpeCtable writer affift the mini- 
fter in making taxes productive, by enforcing their payment, 
on the principles of morality. He is not, however, an advo- 
cate for non-refiftance and paffive obedience. ‘Though he 
aflerts government to be of divine authority, as it originates in 
the law of our nature, yet he contends that it can be no other- , 
wife fo, than as it is adapted to the interefts and felicity of its 
fubjeéts, and, of courfe, that the moral obligation in the fub- 
ject, of fubmitting to impofts, has its limits. We may pay 
for protection at too high a rate. A tax can have no moral 
obligation, when the claim to allegiance is abfolutely forfeited; 
it is of a obligation from mere general allegiance, and, 
to give it full and complete validity, it fhould be A LEVY MADE 
ON THE COMMUNITY BY LAWFUL AUTHORITY; ACCORD- 
ING TO PRESCRIBED FORMS; IN AN EQUITABLE MODE AND 
PROPORTION; AND FOR THE PUBLIC WEAL. We hhall 
leave politicians, who manage the important concerns of go- 
vernment, to confider how far our excife Jaws agree with this 
definition of a tax morally obligatory on the fubject. 

This inguiry is confiderably enlarged fince it was firlt read 
to the fociety. 
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Tue APPENDIX to this paper, placed at the end of the 
volume, entitled, Supplemental Notes and Illuftrations, con- 
fifts of a number of fhort but excellent differtations on the 
following fubjects: Property not the mere Creature of Civil So- 
ciety ;—The Influence of the Crown ;— Doétrine of Paffive Obedi- 
gnce;—The Doctrine of Non-refiftance inerely fpeculative ;— The 
Advantages of the Britifo Government ;—Taxes on the Neceffaries of 
Life ;—Statutes of Excife ;—Oaths ;—Turpitude marked by the 
grofs Defect of good Principles. 

Dr. P.’s obfervations on thefe topics prove him to be not 
only a man of reading, and found judgment, but to be infpired 
by the bef fpirit of patriotifm, viz. that which promotes obedi- 
ence to government by demonttrating its neceffity and advantages ; 
and which animates to virtue, as being the great principle by 
which rulers and fubjeéts fhould be fwayed, in their endeavours 
to promote national happinefs. 


Propofitions refpecting the Foundation of Civil Government. By 
Thomas Cooper, £/7. * 

If no difcoveries, in the important icieace of government, 
be exhibited in this paper, yet it contains the fubftance of 
many interefting difcuffions, comprefled into a number of 
diftin&, though connected, propofitions. Mr. Cooper, with 
a mathematical clofenefs and concifencfs of reafoning, expofes 
the fallacy of thofe ftatements which reprefent governinent as 
flowing from a fource diftinét from the popular will; and he 
demonitrates, that the right of exercifing political power, whether 
about to commence, or actually exifting, is derived folely from the 
people. Here he lays it down as an indifputable propolition, 
that the authority of the governors is derived from the confent 
of the governed ;—that the happinefs of the community is the 
great object and end of civil fociety ;—-and that all the functions 
of government ought to be means adapied tothatend. He ftates, 
moreover, that the wi// of the people (that is, of the majority, 
for the majority, in a practical view, are fynonimous with we 
fociety, ) alcertained as correctly as the nature of the cafe will ad- 
mit, is of itlelf a fufficient reafon for any change whatever in the 
conftitution of a kingdom, and in the officers of its government. 

In Prop. 26, he difcufles the difficult queftion, whether the 
right of fuffrage fhould in any degree be regulated by the pof- 
fetiion of property, or fhould be confidered as a right fimply 
attached to the perfon. Here Mr. Cooper reafons more like an 
e/quire than a pennyle/s philofopher inveftigating the natural rights 
oi man. * For my own part, (fays he,) after much confideration, 
I incline to think that a line of exclufion may be drawn, and 





* Author of * Tracts, Ethical, Political,” &c. See our lait vel. 
P- 294, ef /eg. 
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that no injuftice is done by debarring thofe from voting in the 

choice of national reprefentatives, who, on account of their 

poverty, are exempted from the payment of taxes.” Oppofed 
to this pofition, and to the reafons which follow to confirm it, 
we might afk, Is the object of choofing reprefentatives mere] 

for the purpofe of taxation? Suppofing this to be the cafe, 
where are the poor wid are exempted from the payment of 
taxes? Do not all taxes on articles of confumption fall very 
heavily on them? If fome laws relate to objects in which the 
poor have no intcreft, are there not many which nearly affect 
them ?—Viewing politics through the medium of pure philofo- 
phy, it appears that all who have natural rights, are entitled 
to a voice in tne appointment of that delegated power by which 
thofe rights may be affected: but Mr. C. would exclude the 
very poor,—becaufe the exclufion itfelf would operate as a fti- 
muius to exertion. ‘hole who with to peruie Mr. C.’s reafons 

at length, will find them at p. 502, 503. 

Mr. C. is fo ftrenuous an allertor of the rights of man, and 
fo warm an advocate for civil and religious liberty, that he 
concludes his paper with exprefling his hope of the day not 
being far diftant, when, in kurope at leaft, not one ftone of 
the fabric of political oppreffion will be left on another. 

POPULATION. 

Obfervations on the Bills of Mortality for the Towns of Man- 
chefter and Salford*. By Yhomas Henry, &. RS. &c. 
According to the fratements and calculations given in this 

paper, the population of Manchefter and Salford is nearly double 

what it was-in 1773. In that year, the inhabitants of thefe 
united townfhips were eftimated at 29,151; in the beginning 
of the year 1788, Mr. Henry, in a note fubjoined to this paper 
fince it was firft read, calculated their number to have been 
555364; and if, from that time to tne prefent, the inhabitants 
have continued increcting, they muit have nearly doubled 
themfelves in the {pace of eighteen years. Hence Mr. Henry 
infers, that large manufacturing towns, inftead of being de- 
ftructive of, are propitious to, population. He obferves that 
the encouragements in them to matrimony are contiderable 
and that if lite be more fpeedily wafted, it is, probably, pro- 
duced in a far greater ratio, We perfectly, in this refpect, 
coincide with Mr. Kenry in opinion: but though large manu- 
facturing towns promote marriages, the fruit of them is not an 





* Mancheiter and Salford, though aiftinét townfhips, are only 
feparated by the river Irwel, and communicate by means of {everal 
bridges. Ia the year 1757, the number of inhabitants was no more 
than 19,839. 
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healthy and an hardy race; they rather tend to debafe the human 
fpecies 5 and were not their influence counteracted by mixtures 
with thofe in more healthy fituations and purfuits, their bills of 
mortality would, in a courfe of years, exhibit a melancholy 
picture. Mr. Henry, in fac, confefles this, when he fays 
that, ¢ to find numerous inftances of longevity, we muft leave 
the widely-extended commercial city, where plenty of em- 
ployment, though it furnifh abundance of the comforts and 
conveniencies of life, to the labouring part of the people, and 
thereby is preventive of many difeafes, yet fupplies alfo the 
means of intemperance, (he might have added alfo, facilitates 
debauchery,) which though flowly, yet certainly induces 
ficknefs.’ : 


An Account of the Progrefs of Population, Agriculture, Manners, 
and Government in Pennfylvania. Jn @ Letter from Benja- 
min Rufh, AZ. D. and Profeffor of Ciemiftry in the Univerfity 
of Pennfyluania, to Thomas Percival, A.D. F.R.S. &e. 
The information here communicated, refpects the method 

in which the wilds of America are gradually brought under 

cultivation, and points out the ftages which mark the progrefs 
from favage to civilized life; and this relation is peculiarly 
valuable, fince it is not built on the vague reports of others, 
but on Dr. Rufh’s own knowlege and obfervations. He de- 

{cribes three kinds of fettlers in Pennfylvania. His picture of 

the firft we fhall copy for the amufement of our readers : 


« The frf fettler in the woods, is generally a man who has out- 
lived his credit or fortune in the cultivated parts of the ftate. His 
time for migrating is in the month of April. His firft objet is to 
build a fmali cabin of rough logs, for himfelf and family. The 
floor of this cabin is of earth, the roof of fplit logs, the light is re- 
ceived through the decor, and in fome initances, through a {mall 
window made of greafed paper. A coarfer building, adjoining 
this cabin, affords a fhelter to a cow and a pair of poor horfes. The 
labour of ere€ting thefe buildings is fucceeded by killing the trees 
on a few acres of ground near his cabin. This is done by cutting 
a circle round the trees, two or three feet from the ground. The 
ground around thefe trees is then ploughed, and Indian corn planted 
init. The feafon for planting this grain is about the twentieth of 
May. It grows generally, on new ground, with but little cultiva- 
tion, and yields in the month of October following, from forty to 
fifty bufhels an acre. After the firft of September, it affords a good 
ceal of nourifhment to his family in its green or unripe ftate, in the 
form of what is called roafting ears. His family is fed, during the 
fummer, by a {mall quantity of grain, which he carries with him, 
and by fifh and game, His cows and horfes feed upon wild grals, 
or the fuccalent twigs of the woods. For the firit year, he endures 
a great deal of diftrefs from hunger, cold, anda variety of acci- 
Riv, Ocr, 1791. O dental 
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dental caufes; but he feldom complains or finks under them. Ag 
he lives in the neighbourhood of Indians, he foon acquires a ftrong 
tin@ture of their manners. His exertions, while they contin ue, are 
violent, but they are fucceeded by long intervals of reft. Hig 

leafures confit chiefly in fifhing and hunting. He loves fpirituous 
Rasen, and he eats, drinks, and fleeps in dirt and rags, in his 
little cabin. 

* In his intercourfe with the world, he manifefts al} the arts which 
characterize the Indians of our country. In this fitwation he paffes 
two or three years. In proportion as population increafes around 
him, he becomes uneafy and diffatisfied. Formerly, his cattle 
ranged at large, but now his neighbours call upon him to confine 
them within fences, to prevent their trefpafling upon their fields of 

rain. Formerly, he fed his family upon wild animals, but thefe, 
which fly from the face of man, now ceafe to afford him an eafy 
fubfiftence, and he is compelled to raife domeftic animals for the 
fopport of his family. He cannot bear to furrender up a fingle na- 
tural right for all the benefi:s of government, and therefore he 
abandons his little fettlement, and feeks a retreat in the woods, 
where he again fubmits to all the toils which have been mentioned, 
There are inftances of many men who have broken ground, on bare 
creaticn, not lefs than four different times in this way, in different 
and more advanced parts of the ftate. It has been remarked, that 
the flight of this clafs of people is always increafed by the preach. 
ing of the yofpel. ‘This will not furprife us when we confider how 
oppofite its precepts are to their licentious manner of living. If 
our firft fettler were the owner of the {pot of land which he began to 
cultivate, he fells it at a confiderable profit to his fucceffor; but if 
(as is oftener the cafe) he were a tenant to fome rich land-holder, 
he abandons it in debt; but the {mall improvements he leaves be- 
hind him generally make it an objcét of immediate demand toa 
Second {pecies of fettler,’ 

By him, the farm which the firft fettler had recovered from 
woods, is farther improved, and the accommodations for man 
and beaft are multiplied: but the lands generally pafs to a 
fettler Of a ftill higher order, before a commodious dwelling- 
houfe is erected, and the whole confidered as complete. | Settlers 
of this defcription, becoming foon affluent and independent, are 
reprefented by Dr. Rufh, as fenfible of the value of govern- 
ment, and chearful contributors to its fupport. He adds, 
moreover, that two-thirds of the Pennfylvanian farmers are of 


this clafs. 

After the firft ftep is taken, the fubfequent fteps may be 
conceived very naturally to follow: but the paffion for mi- 
gration, which Dr. Rufh defcribes, will, as he fays, appear 
ftrange to an European.——Nothing is faid of the number of in- 
habitants in Peanfylvania, nor in what ratio they are fuppofed 
to increafe, 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


me fuppofed Druidical Remains, near Halifax, in 
Bfiy » Ff LN ire By Thomas Barrit. 

Thefe fuppofed druidical remains are rocks near Saddle- 
worth, in Yorkfhire, called, by the neighbouring people, 
Pots and Pans, Thefe, and fome of the rocks which we re 
member Borlafe has particularly defcribed as fuch in his Anti- 
quities of Cornwall, may, for aught that can be proved to the 
contrary, be druidical: but the cavities on their tops, which 
Dr. B. and Mr. Barrit denominate rock bafons, and whence 
they fuppofe them to have been ufed by the ancient Druids, 
were, moft probably, made merely by the rain wafhing away 
by degrees the fofter parts of the rock, which happening to lie 
in the middle of its upper furface, a kind of bafon is in time 
formed. A genius like Dr. Borlafe would people Derbythire 
with druidical remains: but, in this fceptical age, he would 
find few to acknowlege his rock idols. 


Account of an Ancient Monument in Huln Abbey, Northumber- 
land. By John Ferriar, MZ. D. 


The ancient monument here defcribed, and of which a re- 
prefentation is given in a plate annexed, was dug up, a few 
years ago, from among the ruins of the church of Huln Abbey, 
and is conjectured, with fome degree of probability, by Dr. 
Ferriar, to have been the covering to the ftone coffin of Wil- 
liam De Vefey, the Lord of Alnwick, under whole patronage 
Huln Monaftery was founded, A. D. 1240. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 
Objervations concerning the Vital Principle. By Tohn Ferriar, 


M.D. 


How frequently do philofophers experience their thirft for 
knowlege far {urpafling their power or ability of becoming wife! 
The inquiries, for inftance, of philofophic men concerning a 
vital principle, inflead of producing any thing fatisfactory, 
leave us ftill in doubt whether fuch a principle really exifts. 
Dr. Ferriar, after learnedly examining the various conjeCures 
and hypothefes, ancient and modern, relative to his fubject, 
difcovers in them little befide conjefure and hypothefis: but 
unable compleiely to decide on the queftion, though he evi- 
dently inclines to the belief of there being no fuch thing as an 
independent vital principle, he thus concludes his ingenious dif- 
cuflion : 

* While fo many doubts occur refpefing the proof of a vital 
Principle, and while the fuppofition includes fo many dificalries, 
ia tS OWN Nature, it is allowable to fufpend our judgment on the 
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fubject, till more convincing proofs of its exiftence fhall appear, 
than have, as yet, been offered to the public.’— 

‘ At prefent, it is evident, that we gain nothing by admitting 
the fuppofition, as no dittinét account is given of the nature or pro. 
duétion of this principle, and as an inveltigation of facts feems to lead 
us back to the brain, as the fource of fenfibility and irritability.’ 


Defeription of aGlory. By John Haygarth, M.B.F.R 8. &c. &e, 

The phenomenon here deferibed was feen by Dr. Haygarth, 
Feb. 13, 1780, as he was afcending the mountain which forms 
the pr atk boundary of the vale of Clwyd. Being ftruck with 
the appearance of a white fhining cloud, which lay remarkably 
clofe to the ground, he alighted from his carriage, and walked. 
up to it; and his fhadow, by the fun, which was nearly fetting, 
was projected into it, when he faw the head of his fhadow fur- 
rounded by a circle of various colours, whofe centre appeared 
to be near to the fituation of the eye, and whofe circumference 
extended to the fhoulders, and which refembles what, in the 
pictures of our Saviour and the faints, is termed a glory. The 
cloud, Dr. H. has reafon to believe, was compoled of {mall 
frozen particles, which, reflecting and refracting the rays of 
the fun, produced this curious phenomenon. A drawing of it 
is annexed. 


On the comparative Excellence of the Sciences and Arts. By 
William Rofcoe. 


This effay, with a little alteration, would make an admirable 
introductory lecture to be read to ftudents, in a college, com- 
mencing a courfe of academical ftudies. Conceiving the fa- 
culties of man reducible to the three following:—'I he moral 
fenfe, or that which diftinguifhes virtue and vice; the rational 
faculty, diftinguifhing truth and falfehood; and the /entimental 
faculty, or as it is ufually called, ta/fe, which diftinguithes 
beauty from deformity; Mr. Rofcoe firft recommends the 
ftudy of morality, next of natural philofophy, in the moft ex- 
tenfive acceptation of the term, and, lattly, of the Belles Lettres 
and the Arts. 


OTHER MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 


On the Nature and Utility of Eloquence. By Richard Sharp, 
F.S.A. 

In this ingenious and learned differtation, Mr. Sharp vindi- 
cates eloquence from the afperfions with which fome philofo- 
phers have loaded it; he eloquently contends for its import 
ance in human life; and he affifts his readers in forming ac- 
curate conceptions of its nature. Of the various definitions 
given of it, Mr. Sharp prefers that by Dr. Campbell. In the 
frft fentence of his Philo/ophy of Rhetoric, the Doctor defines 
, 12 *© }loquence 
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s« Eloquence to be that art or talent by which a difcourfe is 
adapted to its end.” Such an eflay requires no apology. 


Of Popular Illufions, and particularly of Medical Demonology. 
By John Ferriar, AZ. D. 


Dr. Ferriar, to whom the readers of this volume will deem 
themfelves much indebted, has, under this title, prefented to 
the Society a very amufing, as well as inftructive, memoir. 
Confidering the effects of popular illufions as conftituting a 
very curious part of the hiftory of human reafon, he has, by 
looking into that reading which is now very little read, collected 
a variety of materials in relation to his fubject, arranged them 
in a regular order, and enriched his narrative with philofophic 
reeQions. ‘That there is a propenfity in the human mind to 
the belief of the marvellous, is evinced by ftubbora facts, de- 
duced from every age and ftate of fociety. “The fuperftitious 
regard paid by the polifhed nations of antiquity to omens and 
aufpices, the confulting of dreams by the Indian tribes of North 
America, the belief of our forefathers in magic, witchcraft, 
and apparitions, the fecond-fight of the northern inhabitants 
of Britain, the delufion among the modern Greeks and Hunga- 
rians refpecting Redivivi or Vampéres, and the recent theory 
of animal magnetifm ; not merely difplay the credulity of man- 
kind, but fhew how one popular illufion and abfurdity has been 
fucceeded by another. Dr. F. has proved that thefe illufions 
were not confined to the vulgar. An enthufiaftic demonology, 
magnetifm, and what has been called fympathy, once difgraced 
learned and philofophic men, Paracelfus allowed that difeafes 
may be produced by witchcraft. Richard Baxter (who wrote 
a book in defence of witchcraft, entitled, ** The Certainty of 
the World of Spirits,’’) thought the devil fo active againft well- 
difpofed perfons, as frequently to raife whirl winds, fo as to carry 
away their linen when hung out to dry. “* Truly, (fays he,) 
Ihave often wondered to fee my own {mall linen caught up in an 
eddy, and carried out of fight over the church fteeple.”” Dr. More 
was fo confirmed a demonologift, as to think the difbelief of fpirits 
fynonimous with atheifm. <«* As, (fays he,) it is a maxim in 
policy, ** No bifhop, no king,” fo we may fay, ** No fpirir, 
no God.” Dr. Willis afferts that he has known {crophulous 
perfons cured by impofition of hands by the feventh fon of a 
feventh fon; and Lord Verulam mentions the curing of warts 
by rubbing them with fomething which is afterward put by, to 
wafte and confume. Surely, if we have not more wifdom 
than our forefathers, we have not their pronenefs to my fticifm 
and nonfenfe. 

Dr. F. concludes this long paper with obferving, * that an 
acquaintance with the hiftories and arguments of demono- 
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logifts produces an ufeful hefitation in aflenting to evidence 
however fpecious; for in doubtful cafes, however numerous 
the witnefles may be, it will always be remembered, how fre. 
quently men have fhewn themfelves determined to fee and be- 
Jieve things invifible and incredible.’ 

It fhould not be forgotten here, that thofe popular illufions 
which excite the contempt of the philofopher, are conneGed 
by the genius of the poet into a fource of elegant pleafure, 


Effay on the Dramatic Writings of Maffinger. By John Fer. 
tiar, AZ. D. 

From furveying vulgar and philofophic abfurdities, this ge. 
neral fcholar employs his able pen in the pleafing tafk of ele. 
vating to general notice the merit of a very deferving, though 
much neglected, author. Maffinger has not obtained the fame 
to which his writings entitle him. Though a contemporary 
with the immortal Shakefpeare, and, in fome inflances, mea- 
furing the lance with him, his plays are comparatively but 
Jittle read. In juftice, however, to the tafte of our polite 
fcholars, we cannot allow Maflinger to be forgotten. He is 
{till read and admired in the clofet; and we hope Dr. Ferriar’s 
exhibition of his beauties will excite a more general attention 
toward him; which is all that is neceflary to make him more 
generally admired. In comedy, as Dr. F. obferves, he falls 
confiderably below Shakefpeare. 


Obfervations refpecting the Hiftory of Phyfiognomy. By Thomas 
ooper, E/7. 

Phyfiognomy, (from gvois, and youn, a mark,) though it 
may be defined in general to be a knowlege of nature trom 
the indices and marks of it, or a knowlege of the internal pro- 
perties of avy corporeal Being from the external appearances, 
is now particularly confined to man, and fignifies a fcieuce, 
which profefles to teach how to deduce his character and dif- 
pofition from his externa! figure, more particularly from the 
tace. Mr, Cooper proves, in this hiftory, the antiquity of 
phyliognomy as a fcience; he mentions the names of many 
refpectable philofophers who were its advocates; and he ac- 
counts for the contempt into which it has fallen among the 
moderns, from their finding it conneéted with fciences now 
juttly exploded. M. Lavater, the great champion and enthu- 
fiaftic votary of phyfiognomy, finds-a warm advocate in Mr. 
Cooper. Glaring as the detects of M. Lavater’s Fragments 
may be, he pronounces them to be a work which does credit 
to the prefent times, as weil as to the author. Perhaps Mr. 
Cooper’s fentiments, as a materialift, may have induced him 
to commence an advocate for phyliognomy: but, however this 
may 
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may be, he has great hopes that it is rifing into reputation. 
‘ The time (he thinks) may not be far diftant, when phyfiog- 
nomy will be reinftated in her rank among the valuable branches 
of human knowledge, and be ftudied with that degree of atten- 
tion and perfeverance fo eflentially conne&ted with the fcience 
man.” 

“a this memoir, is fubjoined an Appendix, containing Ob- 
jfervations on the temporary Conneétion of Phyfiognomy with the 
seeult Sciences;—in which, like his philofophic brother, Dr. 
Ferriar, he notices thofe idle phantafies and delufions which 
once pafled for knowlege; and, at the end, he gives an abftract 
of the theofophic doétrine. 


Wecannot clofe our account of this volume, without congra- 
tulating the Manchefter Society on the number of valuable 
papers here prefented to the public. 





Art. XVI. A ColleGion of Papers on Naval Architefure, ori- 
ginally communicated through the Channel of the European Ma- 
gaxine, &c. Part. 8vo. pp. go. With Plates. zs. 6d. 
Sold at No. 32, Cornhill. 1791. 


N®* to the fkilful culture of the earth, on which * we live, 
and move, and have our being,”’ nothing is of more na- 
tional confequence to this ifland, than the care and improve- 
ment of our fhipping, as the fureft means of our defence againft 
foreign invafion, or as the fine gud, non, of our commercial in- 
tercourfe with the other parts of the globe. 

To keep alive this care, and to increafe our attention to a fub- 
ject of fo much importance, a moft refpectable fociety has been 
jut formed, under the patronage of the Duke of Clarence, and 
feveral of the Nobility, with other perfons of diftinétion and 
public fpirit; whofe peculiar objeét will be * the improvement 
of naval architecture, in all its branches ; extending their in- 
— and improvements to veflels for navigation of every 

ind.” 

by promote thefe important intentions, as effectually as 
poli bie, 


_‘ The fociety purpofe to encourage every ufeful invention and 
difcovery as far as fhall be in their power, both by honorary and pe- 
Caniary rewards.— They have in view particularly to improve the 
theories of floating bodies and the refiltance of fluids—to procure 
draughts and models of different veffels, together with calculations 
of their capacity, centre of gravity, tonnage, &c.—to make obfer- 
vations and experiments themfelves, and to point out fuch obferva- 
wong and experiments as appear beft calculated to further their de- 
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figns, and moft deferving thofe premiums which the fociety can bee 
flow. 

‘ But though the Improvement of Naval Architecture in all its 
Branches be certainly the principal objeét of this infticution, yet the 
fociety do not by any means intend to confine themfelves merely to 
the form and ftruéture of veflels. Every fubordinate and collateral 
purfuit will claim a fhare of the attention of the fociety in proportion 
to its merits; and whatever may have any tendency to render navi- 

ation more fafe, falutary, and even pleafant, will not be ne- 
glefted. 

* Wivh fuch objeéts in view, the fociety thought themfelves jufti- 
fied in calling upon the public for their countenance and fupport. 
That their cail has been attended to, will fufficiently appear from 
the refpectable lift of fubfcribers. And as they have every reafon to 
expect fupport ftill more effectual, it is with confidence that they 
repeat their folicitations for further afliltance ; fuch as may enable 
them to extend their views,—to make experiments on a large {cale,— 
to afift young perfons in the attainment of this moft ufeful art,—and 
even to inftitute an academy for the regular ftudy, not only of the 
. art itfelf, but of thofe {ciences which ought to form the bafis of it, 

« But the fociety do not merely call upon the public for pec 
niary afliftance: in particular, they folicit the officers of the royal 
navy and merchant’s fervices to examine carefully the hints, pro- 
pofals, and plans which may at any time be laid before this fociety; 
and to fuggeft any improvements that may occur, however minute 
tiey may appear to them; they being confeffedly the beft judges of 
the advantages to be deriyed from the facility of manceuvring fhips, 
of the comparative excellence between one vefiel and another in fail. 
ing, and all other defirable properties.’ 


We cannot quit the prefent fubject, without obferving, that 
this novel and very laudable inftitution owes its exiftence to 
the patriotic difpofition, and extraordinary attention, of a pri- 
vate citizen of London, who, (though engaged in a line of 
bufinefs totally oppofite to all concerns of this kind,) has been 
led, by mere accident *, to take fuch ocular notice of, and make 
fuch obfervations on, the aétual ftate of naval architecture in 
this country, as naturally occurred to a man of plain under 
ftanding, zealous for the honour and intereft of his country, and 
willing to beftow a portion of that time for the public good, 
which men of a different defcription would rather have devoted 
to their own private advantage.—The perfon to whom we here 
allude, is Mr. Sewell, the publifher of this colle&tion of papers, 
&c. who is to be confidered as the difinterefted father of an in- 
ftitution, for which pofterity may have reafon to regard his 
name, with that grateful diftin€tion which will long be paid to 
the memory of Mr. Shipley, who firft fet on foot the Patriotic 





* See Connection, &c. Pref. p. 4. 
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SocIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF Arts; MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND COMMERCE. 

Let us not forget to note that Mr. Sewell’s attention to the 
fubject of Naval Architecture was the more ferioufly excited, by 
his having Jearnt the opinion of fome private fhip builders, who, 
in a debate on the failure of one of cur naval engagements *, 

ronounced that fuch ** would ever be the cafe, while that bu- 
fnefs [the conftruction of our fhips of war] was not ftudied 
as a {cience, but carried on more by precedent; that there had 
not been one improvement in our navy, that did not originate 
with the French, who had naval fchools and feminaries for the 
ftudy of it; and that our fhips were not a match for thofe of 
that nation, either fingly, or in a fleet, &c. &c.” In cor- 
roboration of this remark, he briefly notices * the principal 
events of our wars, fince the year 17523; at the beginning of 
which, he had the mortification to obferve his countrymen con- 
fiderably worfted ;’ and he afcribes our advantages, on the 
whole, rather to the hardinefs of our men, than to any fupert- 
ority in our fhips¢. This opinion we leave, as Mr. S. modeftl 
does, to be fupported or contradicted by thofe who have had 
better opportunities of inveftigating the fubject. 

In conclufion, it is with pleafure that we fee, by the “* 42- 
drefs zo the Public, from the Soctety,” (which is diftributed gratis, ) 
that the Society are already enabled to offer VERY CONSIDER- 
ABLE premiums for particular improvements in the conftruction 
of our fhipping, &c. &c. and alfo to encourage our philofo- 
phers, mathematicians, and mechanics, to make fatisfactory 
experiments, tending to afcertain the laws of refiftance of wa- 
ter to folids of different forms, in all varieties of circumftance. 
On this head, the reward is not lefs than ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS, Or a GOLD MEDAL. Other premiums of FIFTY, 
THIRTY, and TWENTY guineas, according to the import- 
ance or difficulty of the particular fubje&t, or point of invefti- 
gation, are likewife offered, for different difcoveries, inventions, 
or improvements. 








* Probably the misfortane which befel Mr. Byng. 

+ He alfo obferves, that, ‘ in our late wars, every French fhip 
that was taken, was refitted, and made the chafing fhip; and that 
every officer in the fervice coveted the command of her, ia 
preference to thofe built in England.’ 
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Art. XVII. The Remonfirance. To which is added, An Ode to my 
Als: Alfo, the Magpie and Robin, a Tale; An Apology for 
Kings; and An Addrefs to my Pamphlet. By Peter Pindar, Efq. 
4to. pp. 63. 2s. 6d. Evans. 1791+ 


A FTER fo many years’ enjoyment of popular favour, this Ho. 
garth of the Mufes remonfirates with his good friends the 
public, on their uncharitably fuppofing, and reporting, that 
he has played the turncoat, and is become a ¢ flatterer of the 
crown ;’ 
‘© How chang’d his note! (they cry) now fpinning rhimes 
In compliment to Monarchs of the times, 
Who lately felt no mercy from his rancour ; 
The ttar-bedizen’d fycophants of State, 
Blue ribbon’d knaves have brib’d his pliant hate ; 
Behold him at St. James’s fnug at anchor.” 
In defending himfelf againft this calumny, P. P. brandifhes 
the weapons of wit, fet to their keeneft edge; and cutting 
away at kings, dukes, and earls, he flices them all, with as little 
mercy as when, in days of yore, he at once belabour’d 
* The Lorp’s AnoinTeD and his loufy Cooks!’ 


Thus he fturdily repels the charge that has been brought 
againift him: 
* I knuckle not—I owe not to the great 
A thimble-full of obligation ; 
No lufcious wife have I, their lips to treat, 
To lift me to PREFERMENT’s funny ftation.” 
* . * * * 
‘ I’m not oblig’d (believe my honeft word) 
To kifs—what fhall I call ’t ?—of any Lord: 
Not pepper-corn acknowledgment I owe ’em ; 
Nay, like the Goo of Truth, I fcarcely know ’em.’ 
As to kings—he joins iflue, to a certain degree, with his 
back-friends, the reporters: 
‘ yes, "tis granted, 
That through the world fuch royal folly rules, 
As bids us think thrones advertife for fools ; 
Yet is a King a utenfil fauch wanted— 
A f{erew, a nail, a bolr, to keep together 
The fhip’s old leaky fides in Rormy weather ; 
Which {crew, or nail, or bolt, its work performs, 
Though downright ignorant of fhips and ftorms.’” 


To preferve, however, the appearance of confiftency with 
fome of his late violent anti-democratic effufions, he adds to 
this Remonfirance, his * Political Confeflion ;? in which he 
again attacks the © Crowa- and- Anchor finners ;’ and 

* Reprobates their Revolution dinners.’ 
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He then comes down, furioufly, on the whole French nation, 
whom, as he acknowleges, he hates s——whence, aS we COn- 
clude, he very naturally, if not generoufly, grudges them the 
bleffings of a free government !—but, whatever are the real 
fources of his enmity, he has abfolutely deluged that kingdom 
with the moft rancorous abufe!—Never, furely, was there 
fuch a torrent, fince Noah’s flood! nor was ever, before, 
fo much wit fo mifapplied, and worfe than thrown away. 
—Miftake us not, good friend P. P. it is not merely for 
France that we are pleading,—it is for HuMAN NATURE: 
—but we muft not be too ferious with our pleafant friend ; 
who, perhaps, is all this while only humming John Bull; or, 
as Sir Archy fays, in the farce, ‘* tacking him in.” 

To the Remenftrance, is added, * An Ode to his old fa- 
vourite Afs.? This is.a very pretty poem, full of benevolent 
regard to the long-ear’d friend of his youth, and glowing with 
a fond remembrance of the pleafures and paftimes of his earlier 
days. Aye! Peter Pindar’s afs fhall trot down to pofterity, 
with his honeft brethren, the afs of Sterne, and the Dapple of 
Sancho Panga. 

Another poem, or fable, follows the ode, entitled, * The 
Magpie and Robin’ ‘The wicked Magpie is Mr. Paine, the 
prince of democratic writers ; and if the character of the Ro- 
bin, (“* {weet Robin!’*) be referred to the poet himfelf, he will 
not be offended by the application; though he modeftly appears 
to evade it, by the laft couplet, or moral of the fable : 

‘ In Thomas Paine the Magpie doth appear; 
That I’m poor Robin, is not guite fo clear.’ 

This motley publication contains alfo an * Apology for 
Kings.’ It is a fatire-royal; and if any thing were yet want- 
ing to convince us that Mafter Pindar is no turncoat, here is 
proof fuficient : 

‘ Yet fhould a miracle the Patace mend, 
And high-nos’d Sav’sB’ry to the Virtues fend, 
Commanding them to come and chat with Kincs ; 
Well p!eas’d repentant Sinners to fupport, 
So help me Impupence, I’ll goto Court! 
Befides, I dearly love to fee frange things.’ 

We turn next to the author’s ¢ Addrefs to his Book ;’ in 
which we have his pro/pec?us, prophecy, or Pifgah -/ight, of the re- 
ception which his prefent work would doubtle(s find in the 
world :—-how criticifed, be-praifed, and be-damned, as Party, 
as Malignity, or Approbation, might chance to hold the fcale. 
Here the Reviewers come in for a random ftroke of the lathe 
fatiric ; and the world is informed that, 


‘ Many 
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« Many a Lour that cannot gain 2 name, 
(Rebus and ridcle-maker) now reviews /” 


It may be fo; and how can we prevent it? As long as Men 
TALK, parrots, and jack-daws, and magpics, will try to mimic 


them. ¢ 
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Art. XVIII. Obferwations on the prefent State of Mufie, in London, 
By William Jackfon, of Exeicr, 850. pp. 35. Is. Od. Har- 
rifon and Co. 1791. 

s critical reflections on the fine arts feldom come under 
our notice, they are a relief to us after the more dry and 
uninterefting labours of inveftigation. The remarks of able 
profeflors of any art or fcience come with weight; and from 
the reputation and productions of the author of this pamphlet, we 
expected information and ingenuity. Many of his fentiments, 
however, militate fo violently again{t the general opinion of 
the lovers and judges of mutic throughout Europe, and are fo 
decifively delivered, that it feems incumbent on us to examine 
the principles on watch they are founded. 

Mr. Jackfon boafts a claim to candour, for © not mentioning 
the name of any living profefior;’ which will hardly be granted 
by intelligent mufical readers, who can no more help think- 
ing of HAYDN, when /ymphonics are mentioned, than of HAN- 
DEL, when oratorio chorufes are in queftion. He fays, * if he 
may judge of the fenfations of others by his own,’ the public 
is not pleafed with what it applauds with rapture. Why does 
it then applaud? What artift can bribe a whole public? Our 
Houfe of Lords, which is the higheft court of judicature in 
Great Britain, and from which there is no appeal, is fuppofed 
to be cut of the reach of individual influence; and the en- 
lightened public, in every kingdom, is the fupreme judge of 
fuch productions of art as are exhibited for its amufement, 
Cabal and party, ia a fmall circle, may triumph over judgment 
and good tafte: but what, excepting fterling merit, can bias 
the public at large, for any confiderable time? 

According to Mr. J. our prefent mufical pleafure is, * by 
fome aukward and unfortunate circumftances, derived from 


polluted fources ;’ and, as a wonderful difcovery, he tells us, ¢ that 


PerFectT Music is the uniting Melody to Harmony.” Now 
this is a trutjm {o incontrovertible, that we believe it has never 
been difputed fince the prefent rules of compofition have been 
invented, 

The invariable language of the enthufiaftic admirers of Han- 
cel, and of every thing ancient in mulic, has long been, that 
the moderns negle? harmony for air:—but the whole tenor of 
ir. 
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Mr. Jackfon’s pamphlet is to prove, that ¢ melody is bet quali- 
fed to exift alone, and that modern mufic has no air.” Mercy 
on us! have we then neither foul nor. body!—and have we 
been fo miftaken, as to fancy we have received delight from 
mufic, which has neither melody nor harmony to fupport it? 
Unluckily for our author, that mufic which he condemns in fo 
fummary a manner, and which, in this country at leaft, he lays, 
¢ js in a fair way of fhortly being totally without melody,’ is 
the favourite mufic of all the moft cultivated and polifhed na- 
tions of Lurope. 

This fevere cenfure is repeated in the next page. * Vo- 
cat Music had once nothing but harmony to fubfift on: 
by degrees, melody was added; but now it is very near being 
loft.’ 

¢ In the grand opera, fongs may be confidered as pat’setic, bra- 
yura, fomething between the two, which has no name *, and airs 
called cavatina. Generally the laft have moft melody, and the 
firit fort have leaft: but it is fcarce worth while to afcertain which 
has moft, where all are defective ¢ ’ “his is a brave affertion!— 
and are all the compofers, performers, and hearers, of tafte and 
judgment, to go to Exeter to afk Mr. J. how to pleafe and be 
pleafed? Is there noair, noelegance, no melody, in the produc- 
tions of a Sarti, a Cimarofa, or a Paefiellof Very few opera airs 
are now printed, nor indeed were there many performed, in the 
laft year: but that was more owing to particular circumftances, 
than to the barrennefs of the times. Mr. J. perhaps conde- 
fcends, though, it may be, not with much difpofition to be 
pleafed, to go to an opera once in two or three years; and cal- 
culates the whole progrefs of the art by what he happens to 
hear, or not to hear, during that one night’s performance. 
Surely, prejudice, envy, a provincial tafte, or perhaps altoge- 
ther, prevent candid attention; otherwile, fome ingenuity, 
fpirit, grace, and elegance, might have been difcovered even 
in the worft operas, ferious or comic, that have been brought 
on our ftage :—but the writer feems wholly to confine his idea 
of melody to the fymmetric meafure and monotonous repetition 
of paflages in a Vauxhall ballad, a dancing minuet, or a gavot. 
A TUNE that can be carried home, and interwoven in an Eng- 
lith fong, feems the grand defideratum. 





_ * The author turely forgets that chere is fuch a thing trequenily 
in an Italian opera as an aria graxic/a. 

t Why a cavatina, which means nothing more than an air with- 
out a fecond part, fhould have more melody than a pathetic, ra- 
pid, or graceful air, we know not. In times when Mr. J. allows 
melody to have been in its moft Aourithing ftate, in da capo days, 
there were nO cavatinas. 


Now 
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Now the tunes in the Englifh operas of higheft favour, 
which were compofed ‘when melody {till exifted,’ have been 
furnifhed by the Italian opera; and that ftill continues, as 
much as ever, to fupply our national theatres with melodies 
which delight both gods and men. 

- Mr, Jackfon is equally diflatished with the pertinacious ad. 
herence to Handel, and with the enthufiafm with which the 
flights of Haydn into new regions of melody and harmony, are 
admired. What are we to do? Are we to hear no mufic in our 
concerts but elegies, and ballads which the clown * can whiftle 
o’er the furrow’d land,” as well as they can be executed by 
the greateft profeflor? A liberal and enlightened mufician, 
and hearer of mufic, receives pleafure from various ftyles and 
effects, even when melody is not fo vulgarly familiar as to be 
carried home from once hearing ; or even when there is no pres 
dominant melody, if a compenfation be made by harmony, con- 
trivance, and the interefting combination of the whole. 

Our author next anathematizes GLEES, ftill harping on the 
want of melody, and treating them, we think, with too much 
feverity. As there are merits of various kinds in mufic, no 
one fpecies of compofition can include them all. Ingenuity of 
contrivance and modulation acquire the applaufe of mafters ; 
but the public ear is chiefly captivated by pleafing harmony, 
and graceful melody. ‘To call fuch compofitiors of this clafs, 
as afford delight to the lovers and beft patrons of the art, 
STUFF, is not treating cither the compofers or the admirers of 
them with the delicacy of a writer whofe * obfervations are 
made under reffraint, and the fear of giving offence.” 

Mr. Jackfon’s whole artillery is now pointed againft the 
prefent infirumental mujfic. 

‘* The old Concerto (fays he) is now loft, and modern 
full-pieces are either in the form of OvERTURES or SYMPHO- 
NiEs. The overture of the Italian opera never pretends to 
much; that of the Englifh opera always endeavours to have an 
air fomewhere, and the endeavour a/oze makes it acceptable.’ 
Civil again! Richter’s eternal repetitions, and Abel’s timi- 
dity, are praifed, for they are no more:—* but later com- 
pofers, to be grand and original, have poured in fuch floods of 
nonfenfe, under the fublime idea of dcing infpired, that the pre- 
fent SYMPHony bears the fame relation to good mufic, as the 
ravings of a bedlamite do to fober fenfe.’ 

Now, might not the ingenious writer as well have faid, at 
once, that the authors of thefe floods of nonfenfe are HAYDN, 
V ANHALL, PLEYEL, and Mozart, and the admirers of them 
taitelefs idiots, as leave us to guefs who he means? If he had 
gone a little farther, and had aflumed the titie, as well as the 
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fiyle, of SUPREME DICTATOR in the republic of mufic, what 
would he have told us that we do not already know ? ‘Phis 
was one of the times, we fuppofe, when he § fhrunk from the 
matter.” 

Modulation, meafure, difcord, and all fuch paltry fhifts, are 
condemned in the lump; and even poor Piani/fimo, which, 
though it moves on tiptoe, with its finger on its lips, and is 
¢ fo delicate as almoft to efcape the ear,’ does not efcape the 
lath. Soft and loud, quick and flow, concord and difcord, 
are all in the wrong, whenever applied to any thing but ballads 
and elegies : all other mufical produétions are untuneable. 

This complaint of want of tune is more ufually the croak of 
ionorance than the voice of knowlege. In the concertos of 
old mafters, of which Mr. J. laments the lofs, are there not 
fugues, and other entire movements, without a fingle phrale 
of melody? Yet thefe had their place, for the fake of variety, 
and were heard with pleafure. It is the perpetual want of va- 
riety which ftimulates the compofers to try every thing. Old 
matters did the fame, as far as they dared: but fo much has 
been tried, that little now of what is called natural, is left; 
and art, and fometimes caprice, and whim, are forced to fup- 
ply the reft. ‘To tread in the fteps of our predeceflors, in mu- 
fic, would be juftly called plagiarifm. ‘The public accommo- 
dates itfelf to the mufic of the times, which chiefly offends 
thofe who are old enough to remember that of the laft age; 
which was likewife cenfured by thofe of a former period. 

We have heard or read fomewhere, that Dr. Pepufch, Dr. 
Greene, and other learned muficians, eftablifhed the Academy 
of Ancient Mujfic foon after Handei’s arrival in England, to 
check that compofer’s torrent of innovation, which began to 
overflow the country. The public, however, for the honour 
of the nation, not feconding their endeavours, he was fuffered 
to deluge the land; nor have either drains or dams been fince 
able to diminifh, nor to keep in bounds, the ftreams that flow- 
ed from his fountain of invention. 

Handel was, at this time, a young man, and little known in 
any other part of Europe; fo that we had the courage and 
merit of feeling his worth, without adopting it as a foreign 
fafhion: but not to approve and admire Haydn, whofe works 
bave been in as great favour at Vienna, Madrid, L'fbon, 
Paris, and in the feveral capitals of Italy, as at the court of his 
patron, Prince Efterhazy, in whole fervice he had been en- 
gaged, as we have heen told, for 25 years before he came 
hither, would have difgraced our mufical tafte. Indeed, it 
feems likely that the productions of Haydn will be admired and 
' imitated 
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imitated all over Europe, as long as thole of Handel have been 
in England only. 

We are not certain that our prefent mufical doctors and grae 
duates are guite up to Haydo yet: but the public are fo unani- 
mous in applauding, that they cannot help giving at leaft a 
filent vote of affent to the juftice of the praifes fo enthufiafti- 
cally beftowed on him. 

Not fo Mr. Jackfon, who has never been remarkable for 
failing with the tide of general opinion, on any occafion, 
He would, perhaps, fuppofe the whole univerfe, rather than 
himfelf, to be in the wrong, in judging of any of the 
arts. His favourite ftyle of mufic has been ELgGrEs: but 
what is an elegy to a tragedy, or to an epic poem? He 
fees but one angle of the art of mufic; and to that all his opi- 
nions are referred, His elegy is no more than a clofet ina 
palace. 

We are nearly in tune with the author, however, where he 
allows * QUARTETS and TRIOS to be in a refpectable ftyle, as 
well as concertos for particular inftruments.? He condemns, 
we think juftly, the /faggering oéfaves, and the perpetual running 
up and down the keys on the piano forte in /emi-tones. Once 
in a year, perhaps, the rapid a/cent in half-notes may be borne: 
but downward, the effect is as deteftable as if the keys were 
{wept with a broom, or as if the performer had taken an eme- 
tic ;—-and yet every ma/fler, and every mi/s, who is able to 
atchieve this feat, never omits it at a clofe, be the piece to 
which it is applied grave, gay, or graceful. 

The abufe of graces in the performance of folo fongs, parti- 
cularly by ignorant fingers, is juftly cenfured. Songs, how- 
ever, have but few notes, and are more open to embellifhment 
than fymphonies, where it is ufually as much as a performer 
can do to execute what is fet before him. In vocal mufic, the 
voice fhould always have the principal and moft intereiting 
melody, to which the accompaniments are fubordinate: but 
the firft violin, in a fymphony, is a limited monarch; and the 
power (or principal melody,) is fometimes transferred to the 
fecond violin, the hautbois, flute, violoncello, tenor, or baf- 
foon. 

Alas! poor Haydn can do nothing right either in the eyes or ears 
of his prefent critic, ‘There is a cenfure levelled at him, p. 25; 
for marking the meafure to his own mew compofitions: but as 
even the old compofitions had never been performed under his 
direction, in this country, till the Jaft winter, it was furely al- 
lowable for him to indicate to the orcheftra the exact time in 
which he originally intended the feveral movements to be 
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played, without offending the leader or fubalterns of the excel- 
lent band which he had to guide, ; 

The author’s ftrictures on the injudicious feleCtion of pieces, 
from Handel’s works for Weftminiter Abbey, we recom- 
mend to the notice of Mr. Bates, who has certainly {ftudied 
the works of that compoler, and had them performed under 
his own direction, from his early youth, when a ftudent at 
Cambridge; to the prefent time ; and this, we fhould imagine, 
would qualify him to chufe the pieces beft calculated for em- 
ploying, with effect, ¢ the largeft and beit band in the world. 

Though Mr. J. be unwilling that Haydn fhould march on, 
vet he fays with truti, that § any thing which helps to fix an 
art to a certain point is deftructive to further improvement.’ 
The inftance which he gives of the durable effect which an ex- 
clufive liking for the mutic of Lulli had on the public tafte in 
France, is in point. 

We have nothing to obje& to the reft of the pamphlet ; on 
the contrary, we perfectly agree with the author, that the per- 
formances in the Abbey fhould be open to other church com- 
pofers of the firit clafs, as well as to Handel. There are mafles; 
motets, and pfalms, with inftrumental accompaniments, by 
Colonna, Baflani, Steffani, Clari, Lotti, Alefiandro Scar- 
lati, Leo, Duranti, Caldara, Jomelli, Sacchini, Perez, &c. 
among the Italians; and Fuchs, Sebaftian and Emanuel Bach, 
Graun, Telemann, Hafle, Haydn, Gafman, Rolle, Wolfe, 
&e; among the Germans; beiide our own Purcell, Crofts, 
Greene, Boyce, and many able harmonifts of our country, 
now living, who might contribute toward varying this magni- 
ficent exhibition by new productions, and give an opportunity 
for the beft pieces of Handel to be refrefhed by reft, which 
would increafe the eagernefs of the public to have them revived, 
and the pleafure with which they would be heard, after being 
alittle forgotten. 

We agree entirely with Mr. J. that fo flupendous a band, 
and fo correct a performance, would be of equal advantage to 
the productions of other great mafters of harmony, as well as 
to thofe of Handel. It cannot reafonably be fuppofed, that there 
Sa fufficient number of perfons in this kingdom, whofe wealth, 
or zeal for the honour of this great and favourite mafter, will 
continue much longer to enable or incline them to attend fuch 
an expenfive performance year after year, merely to hear the 
lame pieces repeated. Indeed, we have frequently heard of mur- 
murs at the want of variety in the performances of Totten- 
ham-ftreet, particularly fince their Majeities have honoured 
that concert with their prefence: for it being well known that 
our good King hears no mufic with pleafure, and hardly with 
Rey, Oc T.17Q!. P patience, 
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patience, but that of Handel, the Directors indulge his Ma- 
jefty’s partiality, fo much as to felect nine-tenths of the pieces 
that are performed there from his works; though the concert 
was originally inftituted for the prefervation and revival of the 
beft compofitions of old mafters in general. 

The conclufion, therefore, of the pamphlet before us, feems 
unanfwerable, where it is faid, that * the firft year of the Ab- 
bey-mufic was a commemoration of Handel, and ought to con. 
fift of his works only; but it might at this time, without any 
impropriety, be open for the works of any other compofers,’ 
© Suppofe,’ continues our author, ¢ that, each day, one new 
inftrumental piece, and one for voices, were permitted to be 
performed ?—The experiment might be tried for a year or 
two. In cafe of failure, the lofs would not be great; but, if 
it fucceed, the gain might be immenfe.’—He then obferves, 
© the great advantage PAINTING has over Music, in the eafe 
by which its profeflors may offer their works to the public at- 
tention.’ 

Our extracts and remarks on this fhort pamphlet have been 
extended to an unufual length: as the manifeft mixture of 
fpleen and prejudice, with ingenuity and good fenfe, feemed, 
‘in a peculiar manner, to call for difcuffion and criticifm 


A. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Ary. XIX. Voyage d’une Francaife en Suiffe et en Franche Comté: 
i.e. Travels, by a French Lady, in Switzerland and Franche 
Comté, fince the Revolution of France. 8vo. ‘Two Volumes, 
about 370 Pages in each. Paris. 1791. 

oy Bese travels are detailed in the epiftolary form; and, from 

the introductory letters, we learn, that the lady by whom 
they were written had enjoyed a penfion from the late court of 





France, and fled from her country juft before the deftruction of 


the Baftile. On reading the work, however, we cannot help 
fufpecting that this is a mere book-maker’s fiGtion ; and that 
the author has chofen to difguife him/elf in petticoats, merely 
to recommend his letters to thofe who, in this degenerate age, 
have ftill fo much of the /pirit of chivalry about them, as to 
think the better of a book becaufe written by a fair Royalif. 
In this character, we find nothing but trite declamation, and 
ftale narrations pf fome of the diforders which attended the re- 
volution, copied from the public papers, and introduced, with- 
out any connection with the fubje@t, merely to increafe the 
jize of the volumes. The ftyle of the letters, the learning 
difplayed, and the fubjeéts chiefly difcufled, are fuch as we 
fhould not expect from a fengale traveller. Th 
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The author, whether male or female, appears to be well ac- 

sainted with the places defcribed, but feems to have travelled 
with the French tranflation of Mr. Coxe’s letters in hand: 
to thee frequent reference is made, and fome patlages look as 
if they were borrowed from this Gentleman, with only a {mall 
alteration in the ftyle and words, This queftionable traveller 
is, however, much more diffufe than our ingenious country 
man, and deals more in hiftorical anecdotes ; though it muft be 
acknowleged that fome of thefe are not very important. That, 
in every thing of confequence, this good lady (if, after all, a 
lady's production be before us,) is anticipated by Mr. Coxe, is 
a fuficient reafon for not detaining the reader with any parti 
culars concerning the places that were vifited by him. The 
mot interefting part of thefe volumes is the account of Franche 
Comté, which is, however, unneceflarily prolix. “This coun- 
try was formerly fubject to the dukes of Burgundy, and was 
the fcene of the molt dreadful calamities, refulting from the 
ambition and cruelty of contending princes, till the year 1678, 
when it was ceded to France. The inhabitants then ftipulated 
for the prefervation of their ancient privileges, with refpect to 
taxation; part of this agreement was afterward violated by 
Lewis X1V.: but ftill they were lefs opprefled than the other 
provinces of France. ‘The natives are faid to be a taller and 
ftouter race of men than the French, and feem to refemble the 
Swifs in character. As we are told that they have not that gal- 
lantry which is cuftomary in the great world, we naturally con- 
clude that their morals are lefs corrupt; and the author ac- 
knowleges that their franknefs, when one is ufed to it, is pre- 
ferable to that extreme politenefs, which is often nothing more 
than a pleafing mafk that conceals infidious defigns and a 
fraudulent difpofition. 

Befancon, the capital of the province, is furrounded with 
lofty mountains : it formerly confifted of an higher and lower 
town ; of the former, nothing remains except the caitle; the 
latter has three long and handfome ftreets: but of the public 
buildings none is worth mentioning, except the prifon, which 
isremarkable for its excellent ceconomy, and the humane at- 
tention paid to its unhappy tenants. 

Like other mountainous countries, this abounds with mine- 
ral productions, and has feveral grottoes and cav<em > that de- 
ferve the attention of the traveller. Among thef, is a natural 
ice-cellar, near the abbey of Grace Dieu, abdut twenty miles 
from Befancon, Its fituation is very romantic. On the 
higheft part of a mountain, covered with a thick grove of lofty 
ees, is the opening of the cavern, which cannot be perceived 
tll one is clofe to it, when, from its depth, which to the bot- 
‘om is above two hundred and twenty feet, and the folemn 
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gloom of the furrounding woed, it refembles what poets have 
feigned of the defcent to the infernal regions. ‘The cavern jt. 
felf is fixty feet in length and height, and forty in breadth: the 
bottom is covered with ice, of which vaft pyramids rife from 
it, while others appear as it were fufpended from the arched 
roof, with their points oppofite to thofe of the former. Within 
the cave is a hole, or well, which is always full of water, and 
is never frozen; and, at the entrance, fome mould, which 
feems to have been thrown there accidentally, is adorned with 
primrofes and other wild flowers. ‘The ice, which, in the ca- 
vern, appears of a beautiful azure, is, when feen by day-light, 
remarkably white. From this natural repofitory, the ice-houfes 
in Befancon are fupplied, when the winters are too mild to 
frecze water in the open air. 

The grotto of Offelles, near Quingey, is fimilar to Poole’s 
Hole in Derbyfhire: it penetrates for nearly a mile into the 
mountain: but its height and breadth are different in different 
parts. In fome apartments of it, the roof is above a hundred 
feet high: but the paflages between thefe are fo low, that they 
who go through them muft creep on hands and feet. The in- 
fide of the cavern is adorned with ftalatites, and prefents 
fcenes like thofe which are fo juftly admired in Poole’s Hole, 
and in Cafileton *, a cavern much fuperior to Poole’s Hole. 

The falt-works at Salins are alfo worthy of attention: one 
of thefe is at the bottom of a fquare pit, or fhaft, about thirty 
feet in width, in which is a narrow ftair-cafe: the defcent to 
this infernal region is rendered awful by the noife of the pumps 
below, which, being reflected by the fides of the rock, founds 
like the groans of perfons in torment: at the bottom are two 
fine {prings of falt water. 

The French tranflation of Mr. Coxe’s Sketches, which 
feem to have formed the bafis of the work before us, is per- 
formed by M. Ramond; who has enriched it with feveral va- 
luable notes, and has added an account of his own travels 
amid the mountains of Switzerland ; in which there are well- 
written defcriptions of fome of the wildeft and leaft acceflible 


p* rts of the country. Sow 
@ 





ArT. XX. Voyage en Italie, &c. i.e. Travels in Italy, or, Remarks 
on Italy. By the late M. Duc: .os, Hittoriographer of France, and 
Perpecual — to the French Academy. i2mo. pp. 30 
Laufanne. 1791. 


[mt has been fo often defcribed, and by fuch a variety of 


travellers, that, concerning the feenes which generally at- 
tract the notice of ftrangers, little new information can be 
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* The lait is commonly called ** the Devil’s A— in the Peak.” 
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civen; and if we read a new publication on this country, it is 
not fo much for the fake of defcriptions, which have been often 
repeated, as on account of the reflections, which the variety of 
moral and political objects muft excite in the mind of an at- 
tentive and philofophical fpe@tator. M. Ductos vilited Italy 
above twenty-five years ago, foon after the expuliion of the 
Jefuits from France; and many excellent obfervations, re- 

jative to the politics of thefe fathers, and the treatment which 
they experienced, are now no longer interetting. One of thele, 
however, is fo juit, that we cannot help mentioning it. It ap- 

ears extraordinary that, amid all the power and influence 
which this fociety fo long pofiefled, none of their order was 
ever raifed to the papal throne, though feveral of them were 
promoted to the cardinalate. For this, the prefent author ac- 
counts, from the jealoufy of the majority of the cardinals ; 
who, though they affected to befriend the fons of Loyola, did 
not chufe to be governed by them, and dreaded their monopo- 
lizing the votes of the facred college:—=but this is not all; for 
the wealth of the Jefuits might perhaps have enabled them to 
filence theie fcruples, and to purchafe an election in their fa- 
vour: but fuch a meafure would have been inconfiftent with 
their deeper policy. The papal dignity was merely the inftru- 
ment, and not the object, of their ambition, which was too 
extenfive to be confined within fuch narrow limits: they were 
too prudent to provoke oppofition by afpiring to the dominion 
of the church, when they could, with greater fafety, gratify 
their love of power ; and, by their fecret influence, direct the 
government of moft of the kingdoms of Europe. Belide, by 
placing the triple crown on the head of a Jefuit, they would 
only have gratified the vanity of an individual, whofe promotion 
might have weakened his attachment and obedience to the fo- 
ciety, and whofe love of power might perhaps have tempted 
him to liberate himfelf from reftraint, by ruining thofe, who 
conceived that their having raifed him to authority entitled 
them to control him in the exercife of it. 

In his account of the liquefaction of the blood of Saint Ja- 
huarius at Naples, the author tells us, that nothing can excite 
greater confiernation and terror among the populace, than the 
failure of this pretended miracle ; nor does it ever happen, ex- 
ecpt to anfwer fome political purpofe. An inftance of this oc- 
curred, during the war occafioned by the death of the Empe- 
ror Charles VI. when Naples was in the hands of the French, 
Who were univerfally hated by the Neapolitans. “he Arch- 
bifhop, by whom the miracle was to be exhibited, was ftrongly 
attached to the houfe of Auftria: he thook the facred phial for 
dove 2 quarter of an hour, but no liquefaction took -place : the 
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people, after praying to the Deity that he would intercede with 
the faint for the performance of the miracle, began to murmur; 
and afcribed their difappointment to the French, who, they faid, 
were fuch heretics, that their prefence was fufficient to prevent 
Heaven from conferring its bleflings. ‘The tumult gradually 
increafed, and might have been attended with dangerous con- 
fequences, when the French commander, M. D’ Avarey, fent 
a meflenger, who whifpered in the Archbifhop’s ear, that if he 
did not inftantly perform the miracle, he fhould be hanged di- 
rectly, and the phial be committed to fafer hands. ‘This hint was 
fufficient to render the faint propitious, for the blood was im- 
mediately liquefied. 

This little volume is written in an agreeable lively manner: 
but, like many ozher journals of travels, it abounds with ego. 
tifms, which, though perhaps entertaining to particular friends, 
are not very interefting to the public; efpecially now, when 
moft of the author’s Italian connections, however they might 
then ‘“* frut and fret their hour on the political ffage,”’ are now 
heard no more. —_ 





Art. XXI. Verhandeling van Petrus Camper over het natuur- 
lyk Verfoilder Wezenfirekken, &c. 2. e. Treatife of the late Pe- 
TER CamPeR on the natural Difference of Features in Per- 
fons of various Countries and Ages; and on Beauty, as exhibited 
in ancient Sculpture and Engravings. Followed by the Defcrip- 
tion of a new Method of delineating various Sorts of Heads, with 
Accuracy. Putlithed by his Son Aprian Gittes CAMPER. 
gto. pp. 108. Utrecht. 1791. 


HE Jate Profefiur Camper was well known as a perfon of 

an enlarged mind and accurate judgment; rich in ideas, 

and indefatigable in f{crutinizing their truth, by repeated expe- 
riments, before he admitted them as principles. He has alfo 
frequently manifefted a folicitude to apply his profeffional know- 
lege, as an anatomilt, to the ufeful or elegant purpofes of life, 
His diflertations on the pernicious effects of that female har- 
nefs, called lays, and on the form of /hses, prove the firft of 
thefe ailertions ; and the treatife before us demonftrates the 
lait. The profeffed object of this publication is to prove that 
the principal rules, laid down by the moft celebrated painters 
and limners, are very defective; that they neither enable the 
{tudent to delineate national charaGteriftics gn the countenance, 
hor to imitate the beauties of ancient fculptors and artifts. He 
contends that the obfervations of the Abbé Winckelman, con- 
cerning ideal beauty, are not well founded; and he profefles 
to have difcovered, in what that fpecies of beauty really con- 
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fits. It is in confequence of the imperfection of rules, he ob- 
ferves, that men of eminence have been fo defective in their 

rtraits of national charaéters: thus, in the paintings of De 
Wit, the chief fignature of a few is along beard; and Guido 
Reni, C. Marat, Rubens, and others, have given no other 
characteriftic of Moors, than a black complexion. He denies 
the propriety of making either the ova/, as is the moft common 
method, or the triangle, as fome artifts have propofed, as the 
foundation of portraits to be taken in profile ; and he propofes 
more certain principles in their place. 

Such are the general outlines of the work. In an introduc- 
tory chapter, the Profeflor gives us the hitiory of his difcoveries; 
and traces the procefs by which he was firft tempted to doubt the 
fufficiency of the principles already propofed, and by which he 
was afterward led to the difcovery of more certain data. He 
fays that, in copying after the beft models of the great mafters 
and others, he obferved a very great difference between the 
countenances exprefled in them, and in the faces delineated by 
the moderns, without being able to afcertain in what particu- 
lars fo remarkable a difference confifted ; and that, in employ- 
ing the eval, and triangle, according to the rules ufually efta- 
blifhed, in modelling, painting, or drawings from life, he 
found it not only difficult, but impoffible, to finifh a head to 
advantage. He farther obferves that, in copying after the prints 
of Raphaél, Pouffin, Titian, and Pietro Te/ta, he was much more 
fatished, than with the fineft pieces of Rubens or Van Dyck, in 
which the principles eftablifhed by 4/bert Durer, and the imper- 
fection of the oval, are very confpicuous. By frequently mo- 
delling in clay, after the moft beautiful antique heads, the Pro- 
fellor difcovered that 4/b. Durer, viewing the object with both 
his eyes, had made them all too broad ; and alfo that a painter, 
in order to fucceed, muft not only be practifed in drawing, but 
alfo in modelling, that he may obtain juft ideas of the real 
appearance of objects of every kind. A knowlege of optics is 
alfo requifite ; as the Profeflor attempted to demonftrate in an 
inaugural differtation publifhed in 1746, on the conftruction of 
the eye, and on the laws of vifion. He tells us, moreover, 
that when he was appointed Profeffor of Anatomy in the public 
college at Amfterdam, he was more firmly convinced, in his 
defcriptions of, and comparifons between, different bodies of 
various ages, that the ova/ was not adapted to an accurate and 
expeditious fketch of the features. 

* I fawed (fays he) feveral heads, both of men and of animals, 
perpendicularly through the centre, with a view to this object ; and 
I clearly perceived that the cavity deftined to contain the brains, 
Was, in general, very regular, but that the pofition of the upper 
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and lower jaw was the natural caufe of the mott allonifhing differ 
ences. Ihave followed this method with guadrupeds, down to fif, 
in purfuit of the fame idea. ‘Thefe appearances gave me much in- 
fight into the real difference of features, from infancy, up to the mok 
advanced age; though I {till continued embarrafled to determine how 
the Greeks, from the carlieft period, fhould be able to give an ex- 
traordinary and majeftic mien to their figures, which no head was 
ever feen to poffels. Having obferved perfons of different nations, 
with more attention, | conceived that remarkable differences arofe 
from the breadth of faces, and from the fquarene({s of the under jaw; 
and this idea was confirmed by contemplating a confiderable num- 
ber of crania of diferent nations, that were efterward collected by 
me, or accurateJy copied, I have, in this collection, exclulively of 
ovr own and of neighbouring nations, the head of a young Englifh 
Negroe and one of amore aavanced age; the head of a female Hot- 
tentot, of a young native of Madaga/car, of an inhabitant of Mogol, 
of a Chinefe, of a Celebean, ans finally of a Calmuk.’ 

He informs us alfo, that, by comparing the head of a Negroe 
with that of a Calmuk, thefe with an European, and placing 
them on a level with the head of an ape, he difcovered that the 
direction of the lines, extending from the forehead to the upper 
lip, indicated the difference in national countenances; and 
clearly pointed out the caufe of the fimilarity between a Negroe 
and the ape. by fketching fome of thefe features on an hori 
zontal line, he afcertained the dea facialis, the line of the 
countenance, with its different angles. Whenever this line 
was inclined forward, an antique was formed; when back- 
ward, a Negroe; a greater inclination backward gave the ap- 
pearance of an ape, a dog, &c. 

‘ This (fays he) was the foundation of the edifice. My fituation 
in Amfterdam afforded me numberle{s opportunities of collecting the 
fkeletons of perfons of every age, from abortions, to the mott ad- 
vanced years. In comparing thefe, my thoughts were direCed to- 
ward the natural changes that took place from the gradual growth 
of the parts in youth, tothe decays of age, and the moit certain 
methods of reprefenting thefe. This was the /econd ftage of my 
building; and to fo:m a third, I affiduoufly inguired which was 
the line that the ancients had adopted in the execution of their mol 
complete works. Finally, by accurate!y examining into the utility 
of the oval or triangle, in delineating human heads, and by attend- 
ing to and comparing together different heads that had been fawed 
through, with the relative fituations of the maxilla, 1 difcovered a 
new and fimple manner of delineating the heads of men, or brute 
animals, with much greater accuracy.’ 


The above difcoveries and obfervations gave birth to the 
treatife under confideration, in which the following order is 
obferved. In the firft part, Profeflor Camper makes fome 
remarks on the natural difference in features among the princi- 
pal inhabitants of the globe; refutes the opinions of ancient 
writers 
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writers concerning the caufes of thefe ; advances feveral phi- 
jofophical fpeculations refpecting the difference of countenance 
in profile in apes, ourangs, negroes, _and others, up to the 
antique; traces the changes that neceflarily flow from a ditter- 
ence in the dimea factalts ; and illuftrates his principles, by 
exhibiting fketches of their characteriftic features of different 
nations, and by giving a philofophical explanation of the fame. 
In the fecond part, he treats of the form of the heads of chil- 
dren and thole of aged perfons viewed in profile, and in front. 
‘The third part treats of beauty, and of the proportions requifite 
to conftitute beauty. The fourth and lait part relates to the 
firft principles of drawing, and explains in what cafes the oval 
and triangle may be employed; and where they are defective, 
he propo‘es his more pertect method, 

As this work is written for the /czentific artift alone, the Pro- 
feflor has preferred the more abtirufe and fcientific method. He 
attempts to illuftrate and demonftrate his principles by the ex- 
planation of a Jarge number of fketches given in feveral plates, 
Such rigid attention is paid to geometrical lines, and propor- 
tions, that this mode ts preferred in feveral inltances, where 
verbal explanations would have been equally convincing, and 
infinitely more adapted to a fubject of tafte. This method 
renders it impracticable for us to do juftice to the author’s 
principles, as they could not be completely illuftrated without 
the aid of figures. We fhall endeavour to ttrip fuch parts of 
their fcientific garb, as conftitute the principal importance of 
the publication, that the man of talle may form fome ideas 
of it. 

The general doctrine is, that the difference in form and caft 
of countenance proceeds trom the relation which the cranium 
is found to bear to the direction of an horizontal and a perpen- 
dicular line. Let us fuppofe a frame of wood fimilar to that of 
a picture, to be made pertectly iquare ; and that the upper part 
be graduated into go degrees, proceeding from the right to the 
left. Let the cranium, or head, be placed in the centre of this 
frame. Draw an imaginary line from the lower part of the 
upper lip to the forehead, which the Profeflor terms the Linea 
facialis, and obierve in what degree it interfects the upper part 
of the frame; as this will give one charaéteriftic, and the fitu- 
ation of the maxilla, refpecting the perpendicular fide of the 
frame, another. For example, the Jinea facialis of the ourang 
will interfeét the horizontal line at 58; that of the Negroc, 
at70; that of the European, at 80, or go; while, in the Gre- 
cian antique, the facial line will project ten degrees beyond 
the limits of the frame, forming an angle in a different direc- 
tion. In the ape, the Negroe, and the Calinué, the maxille 
project 
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project in various proportions beyond a perpendicular line drawn 
from the lower part of the forehead to the chin: in the Euro. 
pean, the maxille are on a line with the perpendicular 3 and in 
the antique, they recede within it. According to this pofition 
of the dinca facialis, are every other part of the head, the pofi. 
tion of the eyes, of the mouth, ears, &c. regulated. ‘This he 
proves by various examples. 

In the Profeflor’s inquiry into the principles of tafte, the 
leading idea is, that the beauty in the proportions given by the 
ancients to their figures, arifes from their paying greater at- 
tention to the Jaws of optics, than to the ufual proportions of 
Nature. His reafonings on this fubject are ingenious and con- 
clufive: but as they are founded on geometrical proportions, 
and require figures to illuftrate and explain the do@trine, no 
extracts could be fatisfactory. We mutt alio refer the inqui- 
fitive reader to the treatife itfelf, for a clear idea of the method 
adopted by the Profeflor, to {ketch heads in prohle with greater 
accuracy; and we muft content ourfelves with announcing the 
leading principle. 

M. Camper relates that the attention which he was obliged 
to pay to the fubject in the anatomical line, and the obfervations 
which he had made relative to the original fhape of a child’s 
head, and the fubfequent growth of the nofe and maxilla, 
taught him that the molt eafy method was to follow Nature ; 
that is, to fketch the cranium in the firft place. This he does 
by forming an oval in an horizonal direction, by means of a 
Jarger and fmaller circle. He draws an horizontal line from 
the central point of the larger circle to the central point of the 
fmaller ; and then a perpendicular line from the centre of the 
Jarger circle to iis lower edge, which fhews the part where the 
Jower lobe of the ear fhould be placed. He then forms the fa- 
cial line in fuch a direction, and degree of inclination, as the 
character of the countenance may require, according to the 


principles hinted above. ‘Tohis line is divided into four equal 


parts; the firft is appropriated to the diftance between the 
crown of the head and the forehead; the fecond points out the 
length of the forehead; the third limits the fize of the nofe; 
the fourth marks the mouth and chin. The point, where a 
line drawn tran(verfely from the root of the nofe, interfects the 
Jine of the larger circle toward the forghead, is the feat of the 
eye, &c. This fimple manner, he obferves, gives the pro- 
portions of the moft important points. Four profiles, the one 
of an antique, the other of an aged perfon, the third of a Negroe, 
and the fourth of an infant, with explanations, reprefent this 
plan in an intelligible and ttriking point of view. Ww 
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We have ventured to tranflate M. CamPer’s geometrical 
proportions into the above concife narrative, not to /atisfy, but 
to excite, the curiofity of artifts; that they may examine for 
themfelves, into principles propofed by a gentleman of ac~ 
knowleged talents, in order to make a very confiderable change 
in the mode of exercifing their profeflion, and to folve difi- 
culties which have hitherto been deemed inexplicable. To faci- 
irate this end, we wifh to fee an able and faithful tranflation 
of this work. 

While we cndeavour to do juftice to the merits of the pre- 
fent performance, we muft obferve, that fome parts indicate an 
unneceilary parade of learning ; and that the Profeflor has la- 
boured, with more afliduity than will be deemed neceflary, to 
confute the fentiments of the ancient phyfiologifts and natu- 
ralifts ; who contended that the different fhapes of heads and 
features are to be afcribed to arts employed for the purpofe, 
and to prove that the notions of the exiftence of the Achephali, 
or a people without heads, and of others whole ears.were fuffi- 
ciently large to invelope the whole body, are mere fictions or 
extravagant exaggerations. ‘The references, alfo, to many of 
the figures, are very incorrect, without any notice being taken 
of this embarraffing defect in the lift of errata. Cog. 


—_ 


Art. XXII. Expofé de la Revolution de Liege, &c. 7. e. An Account 
of the Revolution at Liege in 178g; and of the Condu& of the 
Kine or Prussia in that Bulinefs. By M. De Doum, Privy 
Counfellor to his Majefty, and his Miniiter Plenipotentiary for 
the Dukedom of Cléves, &c. Tranflated from the German by 
M. Reywier, Citizen of Liege, and Perpetual Secretary to the 
Society of Emulation in that City. 8vo. pp. 248. Liege. 1790. 


I" times like the prefent, when men feem wifely determined 

to obtain for themfelves fome portion of that freedom, which, 
formerly, they were contented to fee others enjoy, it is a fub- 
ject of the moft material confequence, to afcertain what it is 
that conftitutes the true advantages of men in fociety. ‘This 
publication, therefore, is interefting and important: for here 
we fee that queftion agitated, as far as it applies to a particular 
fociety ; and though the fociety itfelf be not of the firft magni- 
tude, yet the difputants are perfonages who muft be allowed to 
have confiderable influence over the political ftate of Europe.— 
The point in debate was fimply this ; the inhabitants of Liege 
had differences with the reigning Prince Bifhop, who was fup- 
ported in his conduct by a decree of the IMpER1AL CHAMBER 
of Wetzlaer ; which was ordered to be carried into execution 
by the King of Pruffia, as Duke of Cléves, affifted by the 
Bifhop of Muntfter, and the Duke of Juliers; the King ac- 
9 cepted 
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cepted the office ; and the queftion was, whether, by force, he 
eae enable the Prince to opprefs and tyrannize over his fub. 
jects 5 or whether, by pacific meafures, he fhould bring about 
a fair accommodation, and aflift in eftablith: ng a free govern. 

ment. ‘The court of Berlin has been ftiomatized as one of the 
moft defpotic in Europe: in the prefent cafe, to the general 
happinefs of Europe, and to the peculiar honour of itfelf, it has 
acted a part, difinterefted, liberal, and enlightened. The 
King of Pru™fia and his Miniter (MI. De Doum) appear to 
have ado pted the pureft fentiments, and to have puriued them 
without paffion, and with real benevolence toward all parties, 

Before the — proceeds to treat on the Revolution (as it 
has been termed,) at Liege, he takes a general furvey of the 
conftitution of that principality. Its original conftitution, he 
argues, was a proof that, in the middle ages, the ages of dark- 
nets as they are ityled, thofe great and inalienable RIGHTS, 
which are common to all mankind, were afcertained and re- 
garded. They were not, inde’, as at prefest, enumerated 
and regiftered, but they were not the lefs remembered: the 
executive power was confined within ftraight bounds, which 
could only be extended in confequence of the confent of the 
whole nation.— The fundamental Jaw, or agreement, in which 
the conftitution of Liege refted, was called the treaty of Fexhe: 
it was formed, in 1316, between the Bithop, the Chapter, 
the Chevaliers, the towns, and aél the inhabitants of the country. 
it confirmed all the liberties and ancient ufages at that time 
eftablifhed ; it decreed that no one fhould be judged but ac- 
cording to the laws, adminiitered by competent judges ; it for- 
bade, under fevere penalties, the executive or judiciary power 
to interfere in preventing this decree; and, in cafe of fuch in- 
terference, it gave the privilege of refiftance, and fpecifically 
ordered the Chapter to ftop, in its illegal proceeding, the tri- 
bunal which was in fault. It determined thofe cafes in which 
the Prince Bifhop was allowed, for the general fecurity, to ac 
from his individual authority ; ‘and finally, it enacted that no 
change in the laws, nor in the eftablifhed cuftoms, could take 
place without the general confent and exprefs will of all the 
countr 

Such, obferves M, De Doum, was the fimple and rational 
fcheme of civil liberty, enjoyed by the cpuniry of Liege: nor, 
continues he, was this in any way diflurbed by that jealoufy, 
which is perpetually recurring, On account of incroachments, 
either real or fuppofed, made on the privileges of the people 
bythe fovereign. Ji -aloufies and difputes of this nature cannot 
be avoided by any fundamental laws whatever ; and, indeed, if 
this were pz ible, it would not be expedient : they are the im- 
mediate 
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mediate confequences of the active difpofition of mankind, the 
natural effects of changes of circumftances, and the regular at- 
tendants of increafed knowlege, and of proportionably increa{- 
‘ag wifhes and wants: they are, in fact, the nourifhment which 
cives life and health to every free government. . 

~ Difputes had, for fome time, fubfifted between the prince an 
the people, concerning the exclufive right, claimed by him, of 
licenfing places of public diverfion at Spa. ] hefe were unfor- 
tunately increafed by the fcarcity of provifion during the fevere 
winter of 178g: when, it being neceflary to prohibit the ex- 
portation of corn, an edict had been pitied for that purpote, 
but which was rendered null by the omiffion of fome neceflary 
forms by the Prince. The minds of the people were in this ttate of 
agitation, when accounts were received of what had pafled i n Paris, 
in July 1789. ‘Lhe inhabitants of Liege, from their fituation, 
and from the fimilarity of their manners and language, were na- 
turally partial to the French nation: they now alfo traced a 
fimilarity in their griefs, and felt a defire to procure a fimilar 
remedy. ‘I'wo principal points, in the new regulation of mat- 
ters in France, particularly affefed the people of Liege: the 
equal contribution of the clergy toward the expences of the 
{tate ; and the more equal reprefentation of the people. —TZwa 
thirds of the territory in the principality of Liege belonged to 
the clergy, and the clergy fcarcely paid any taxes, 

The reprefentatives of the nation confifted of the three eftates : 
the chapter of the cathedral, the nobility, and the deputies of 
the capital, and of twenty-two other towns. ‘lhefe deputies 
were originally elected by the dcurgeosfe of each town, tll, in 
1684, Maximilian Henry, the then bifhop, who was likewile 
potielied of other confiderable territories, contrived, by the affift- 
ance of his foreign pofleflions and troops, arbitrarily to claim 
for himfelf and his fucceflors the right of nominating one half 
of the deputies from the capital ; while he procured fuch an in- 
fluence over the election of the reft, as to fecure the return of 
what men he pleafed. The fame changes taking place through- 
out moft of the towns in the principality, the third eftate, con- 
fifting of the great body of the people, as far as concerned their 
voice in the government, was annihilated. —To redrefs thefe 
grievances, would, of courfe, be the natural defire of a people, 
animated by the example of a great and favourite nation. 

The reafonablenefs of this wifh was, in part at leaft, evia 
dent to the bifhop; who, nobly, and without folicitation, fum- 
moned the clergy, and invited them to contribute an equal fhare 
of the taxes, and to renounce for ever, without condition, or 
referve, the privileges by which they were exempted. He 
Morcuver convoked the aflembly of the ftates, fo long defired ; 
5 whote 
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whofe firft attention was by himfelf directed to the relief of the 
moft indigent and moft numerous clafs of his fubje&s. From 
a conduét like this, every thing was to be hoped; and the 
people looked forward with eagernefs to the re-eftablifhment of 
their civil liberty, by the abolition of the arbitrary proceedings 
of 1684; without which, every relief was trivial, and with 
which, there was no burthen but what was fupportable. Their 
wifhes, on this head, were no fooner made known to the 
prince, than he gave his confent, in writing, to whatever might 
encreafe the general good, and fulfil the delires of his people, 
In confequence, the ancient magiftracy was depofed, and a 
new one elected. The prince approved every meafure: he 
came from his caftle to the capital, and was received with 
fhouts of joy, by a people who felt them/felves free and happy, 
and who refpected him as the caufe of their freedom and happi- 
nefs. He was thus conduéted to the Hotel de Ville, where, 
with his own fignature, he confirmed the Jate eleAion.—If 
more could be wanting to teftify his perfect agreement with the 
views of his fubjecis, he gave it, by offcring to dwell in the 
capital, or to accept a guard, compofed of the citizens, at his 
feat in the country. ¢ A reconciliation like this,’ fays M. De 
Doum, ‘between a good prince and a good people, fo pub- 
licly, fo clearly manifetted, could not fail, even in foreign 
countries, to excite the warmeft fatisfaction, and to merit the 
moft general applaufes.’——-What then muft be the aftonifhment 
ard regret of his fubjects, to hear, within a few days, that 
their fovereign had quitted his caftle like a fugitive, accom- 
panied only by his nephew, and directing his flight no one 
knew whither! The only information to be gained concerning 
this ftrange event, was from a paper left by himfelf ;_ in which 
he faid, that the fear of a tumultuous meeting, at the approach 
ing aflembly of the ftates, had determined him, for a time, to 
quit a fcene which would be prejudicial to his health: but that 
he aflured the nation, whom he loved, that he had no defign of 
foliciting foreign fuccours, nor of preferring any complaint either 
to his Imperial majefty, to the diet, nor to any other tribunal 
of the empire. He had given no authority to make any fuch 
complaint, and he difavowed, in the face of the world, all thofe 
which might be made in his name, &c. 

During this flate of fulpence and uncertainty, news was 
brought to Liege that the IMPERIAL CHAMBER, without re- 
ceiving any application on the fubject, had taken into confider- 


ation what had pafled, regarding it as an infringement of the - 


public peace ; that, on the very day of the prince’s departures 
they had given a commiffion to the princes of the circle of 
the Lower Rhine and Weftphalia (the Bifhop of Munfter, the 

Duke 
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Duke of Juliers, and the Duke of Cléves,) to protect, with 

fuch forces as might be neceflary, at the expence of the rebel- 

ious inhabitants of Liege, the prince-bifhop, his houfehold, 
&c.—to reftore the form of government as it was before the 
rebellion; to reinftate the magiftrates in their offices ; to fearch 
after the authors of the rebellion, and to punifh them by im- 
rifonment, &c. 

The King of Pruflia had been informed of the tranfactions 
at Liege, to which were given the names of a revolution, and a 
rebellion: the flight of the prince and the decree of the chamber 
had, however, fo far altered the face of matters, as to render 
him defirous of fearching more deeply into their real ftate: he, 
in confequence, ordered M. DE Doum, his minifter for the 
dutchy of Cléves, to fix his refidence at Liege. 

The retreat of the prince was now known to be in the 
neighbourhood of Treves; where a deputation of the three 
eftates immediately waited on him to induce him to return to 
his country. This proving fruitlefs, was followed by more pref- 
fing inftances, which were equally difregarded. In the mean 
time, M. De Doum had a conference with the chancellor of 
the prince, and explained to him the King’s defire of a peace- 
able arrangement, requefting to know his highnefs’s {fenti- 
ments with regard to the means by which it might be procured, 
Inftead of pointing out thefe means, the prince addreifed him- 
felf by letter to the King, claiming the plenary execution of the 
decree of the chamber. The King’s anfwer fhews in what 
fenfe he was determined to undertake the execution of that de- 
cree; and, accordingly, the letter of his minifter, which ac- 
companied the firft mandate of the co-directors*, invited the 
prince to propofe, without referve, the terms of accommoda- 
tion. In reply, the prince declared himfelf willing even to fa- 
crifice fome of his own rights for the fake of eftablifhing peace. 
From this declaration, it could not be doubted that the prince, 
though he had before denied the validity of the affembly of the 
ftates, as convoked by himfelf, would neverthelefs ratify the 
re-eftablifhment of the conftitutional mode of electing repre- 
fentatives, of which he had fo often and fo folemnly teftified 
his approbation: the arrival of the troops furnifhed by the co- 
dire&ors, feemed, therefore, alone wanting to enfure fuccefs to 
the conciliatory propofitions, which the Duke of Ciéves in- 
tended to offer. 

The arrival of the troops happened about the latter end of 
November 1789; when the King of Pruffia furnifhed 5000 





* Such is the name given to the three powers, charged with the 
execution of the decree. 
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men, being above double the force fent by the two othe 
powers: in confequence, the ciief command was entrufted tg 
his general. The agitation of the people of Liege was incon- 
ceivable: it was heightened too by the fituation of the {tates of 
Brabant. ‘Thefe people, undifciplined as they were, had at. 
tacked 18000 difciplined troops, and had routed them; they 
now fent an embafly to Liege to renew their ancient alliances ; 
and both parties entered into folemn obligations to afiift in te 
fending their rights and their libertiess—-Such was the uncers 
tain and dangerous pofture of 2ffairs, when the minifters of the 
interfering powers were met by a deputation from the three 
eftates at Liege. The deputies remonftrated ftrongly againft 
the approach of the troops, and propofed that matters fhould 
be difcuffled before the Adinifires Direétoreaux, not as men ap- 
pointed to execute the decree of the Imperial chamber, but as 
impartial mediators. If this were granted ; if the troops were 
removed, and engagements were formed that no criminal pro 
cefs fhould be Pd. on againft thofe, who had affifted in a 
revolution, fan¢ctioned by the confent of the fovereign; they, 
on their part, would itipulate that the prefent magiftrates 
fhould refign their places, whenever they could proceed to a 
new election on conftitutional principles. If, on the contrary, 
their propofals were nat accepted, they could not anfwer for 
any excefles which might be occafioned by defpair.—This re- 
prefentation had little weight with the minifters from Munfter 
and Juliers: they, as forming the majority, decreed that the 
troops fhould advance, and that the plenary execution of the 
Imperial decree fhould take place. Fortunately, their col- 
league was not eafily turned afide from what he thought the 
path of rectitude: accordingly, he not only protetted : againft 
this decree, but gave a feparate anfwer to the deputies, afluring 
them that if they refrained from al] tumult or oppofition to tne 
troops, neither their perfons nor properties fhould be endanger- 
ed: that, on condition of their complying with the refigna- 
tion of the lately appointed magiftrates, a new mode of elec 
tion fhould be framed, after the method in ufe before the year 
1684; and that, till the neceflary alterations could take place, 
a temporary government fhould be eftablifhed. This aflurance 
from the Minifter Dz Doum, produced its full effet, and 
the troops were immediately received into the capital as friends 
and protectors. 

Nothing was now neceflary to a final accommodation, but 
the confent of the prince to terms which he had fo frequently 
approved. Inftead of this, he perfifted in purfuing the ‘unfor- 
tunate meafures which he had of Jate adopted : 1¢ not only 
withed to revoke what he had freely done, but he propofed “ 
mally: 
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formally to the IMPERIAL CHAMBER to annul the folemn pro- 
mile, which he had made to his people in the face of the uni- 
verfe: he folicited the co-direc?ors to accel: rate the execution 
of the decree; and he infifted en the punifhment of the molt 
active of the oppofite party. In addition, che /yperial chamber 
made another decree, urging the full execution of the former. 
The minifters of Munfter and Juliers, in confequence, 
jlued orders, without confulting their colleague, MM. De 
Doum; thefe were, however, ineffectual, as the Pruffian ge- 
neral, who had the,command of the troops, contented himfelf 
with maintaining the peace of the city, fhewing partialiny to 
neither fide. In this fituation of affairs, the prince applied 
directly to the King of Pruffia, entreating him, in the moit 
prefling terms, to execute the decree in its fulleft force. “lo 
this, his majefty replied at confiderable length, in a letter that 
does him honour. Among other fentiments, he obferves, that 
he could not execute, in its full force, the decree of the 
chamber, which required that all things fhould be efalithed 
as they were before the Revolution; and that the magiftrates 
fhould be depoled, and the authors of their election punifhed. 
He reminds the prince of the propofals made by M. Dre Donn, 
which, juft and moderate as they were, had been haughuly 
rejeed ; that he fhould then have withdrawn his interference, 
had he not imagined that a civil war would have been the con- 
fequence, and that the bifhepric of Liege would have been loft 
to the prince and to the empire. He remarks that the inhabit- 
ants of Liege had given immediate credit to the declaration of 
his minifter, and had, in confequence, received his troops into 
their city ;-—and that his principles were not fuch as to allow 
him to profit by their fecurity, in order to effect their ruin: he 
repeats the terms on which he thought an accommodation might 
be fettled ; and, as a preliminary ftep, he conjures the prince 
to return immediately to his capital :—he concludes, by faying, 
that if this plan were not adopted, he fhould immediately with- 
draw his forces, 

Nothing feems to have been farther from the bifhop’s mind, 
than ideas of accommodation: he did not even notice the 
King’s letter, till after the expiration of fix weeks; and then 
his anfwer was as unfatisfactory as it was long: it was acom- 
pound of mean fubmiffion to the king, and of haughty contempt 
forhis people. It was anfwered as it deferved.  { laid before 
you,” fays his Pruffian Majefty, in his letter dated March g, 
1790, * my free and real fentiments refpe€ting the troubles which 
have unhappily arifen in Liege; at the fame time I prcpofed 
articles of accommodation, which I then thought, and now 
think, jutt, moderate, and alone proper to heal this unfor- 

Kev. Oct. 1791. Q. tunate 
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tunate breach. I added that, if my propofitions were not re. 
ceived, and if you were determined to demand the plenary exe. 
cution of the decree of the Imperial Chamber, I would inftantly 
recal my troops, and abandon a commifiion, which I could not 
execute with juftice and honour. I might have expected from 
you a clear anfwer to clear propofitions: inftead of this, I re- 
ceive nothing but declamation about rights, which, had I the 
inclination and the leifure, 1 might eafily fhew never to have 
exifted ; a heap of aflertions without proof, and readily refuted; 
nay, in fact, already refuted in my own letters.’ 

Jn another part, he tells the prince, that if he can depend, 
as he had afferted, on feven-eighths of his people being in fa- 
vour of his fcheme of government, he has only to fuffer the 
magiftrates for the enfuing year to be chofen by the free voice 
of all the inhabitants of each town: it would then appear whe- 
ther the prince’s fentiments were right, or thofe of the deputies 
from Liege, who maintained that eleven-twelfths of the voices 
were for the new contftitution. He next repeats, more in 
detail, the terms which he fubmits to the prince for the laft 
time; declaring that, if thefe were not adopted, before the 
goth of the fame month, he fhould confider his filence as a 
refufal of confent; and that he fhould efleem his delays and 
fhiftings as fo many endeavours to harafs his country into fub- 
miffion by the vexatious expence of an army, which it was 
obliged to fupport. . 

The Bifhop of Liege ftill defiring a farther delay, the King 
agreed to poftpone his final refolution till the 15th of April. 
On this oceafion, he tells him, that, as a prince, firm and 
patriotic, he ought either not to have given to his ttates his ap- 
probation of their conduct, and the fubfequent promife by 
which he had engaged himfelf in favour of the Revolution ; or, 
having given it, he fhould not, without reafon, revoke it: 
that, by quitting his country, and leaving his countrymen, 
without a fingle attempt on his part to accommodate matters, 
he was refponfible to the nation and to the public in general 
for all the mifchiefs which he might have prevented by lift- 
ening to juft and moderate terms. ‘This was the language of 
truth, but it was fpoken to the deaf ear: the King received, in 
an{wer, a fupercilious epiftle, in which the writer fubmits his 
caufe to the juftice of the empire at large; Fu/fice, Sire, juftice! 
he exclaims with energy: but had he viewed ju/fice in the fame 
light that we and fome other uncourtly and blunt men view it, 
he would either have altered his conduct, or not have been fo 
vociferous in his exclamations. 

_ The lateft communication in this volume is dated ¢ Berlin, 
April 6, 1790,’ and appears to be written by his Pruflian = 
3 jelly: 



































jefty : it contains a juttification of his conduét in recalling his 
troops, and in avoiding any farther interference in the affairs 


of Liege. 0. 
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Art. XXIII. Plan d’une nouvelle Conftitution, &c. i.e. Plan of a 
New Conftitution for the Free and Imperial City of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, propofed to the Citizens by M. De Doum, Privy Coun- 
fellor to the King of Pruffia, &c. ‘I'ranflated from the German, 


by M. Lemaire. 8vo. pp. 188. Liege. 1791. 


£ have already, in the preceding article, noticed a work 

by M. De Doxm; when we availed ourfelves of the 
opportunity afforded us of paying a compliment to the liberal 
and manly fentiments of the author. ‘The fame praife is due 
tothe prefent publication, for it inculcates and difleminates the 
fame principles of rational liberty. 

The citizens of Aix-la-Chapelle, in confequence of a long 
term of oppreflive conduct in their magiflrates, were led to op- 
pofition ; and, in a tumultuous manner, they drove from the 
city the authors of the oppreffion. This conduct, coming un- 
der the infpection of the IMPERIAL CHAMBER at /WVetzlaer, a 
commiffion was given to the princes of the circle to inquire 
into thefe difturbances ; to examine into the complaints of the 
people; and to rectify and reform fuch abufes as had infinuated 
themfelves into the conftitution of that city. 

M. De Dou, being the minifter of the King of Pruffia 
in this commiffion, propofed to his co-minifters, and to the 
citizens of Aix, the code of laws before us. In framing 
them, he obferves, that he has had regard to the original plan 
and ground-work of their conftitution. ‘The total and 
abfolute change of a government, which has long fubfifted, is 
feldom, or perhaps never, uleful. It is not from their own 
fancies that great legiflators have formed their plans of legifla- 
tion: their ftruéture has been raifed on the foundation of forms 
and cuftoms, of manners and of opinions, before in exiftence: 
they have not fo much created anew, as they have difpofed in 
a better manner what was already in being: they have added 
precifion, agreement, and perfection, to that which was ori- 
ginally produced by cafual circumftances and local fituations. 
hus it becomes no cenfure on former lawgivers, to fay that 
their laws are imperfect, and capable of being improved. Every 
civil eftablifhment ought to be in harmony with the times and 
circumftances under which it was formed: as thofe times and 
circumftances vary, proportionate variations muft take place 
mthe laws. It is dangereus to reform too fuddenly, or too 


Q2 often; 
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often: but to fuppofe any conftitution to be beyond the reach of 
reformation, is the moit dangerous and delufive malady that can 
befall a ftate. 

Simple, clear, and definite laws, perfect order in affairs of 
covernment, and an adminiftration whofe conduét is open to 
the infpection of all, are the Jeading features of the prefent 
plan.— The will of ail, reafons M. De Doum, will always be 
the deff will: therefore the laws fhould be the expreflion of 
that univerfal will: but their execution fhould be prompt and 
effeflual: thus, many are wanting to frame a law, and few to 
execute it.— Every man, adds he, ought to have his bufinefs ; 
and every bufinefs, its man; in order that if a fault be com- 
miited, it may at once be known who Is the defaulter. 

It is impoffible for us to prefent our readers with any abftraQ 
of the Jaws in queftion: in our opinion, they feem calculated 
to anfwer the benevolent intention of the author; to make, as 
he fays, the city truly free, and the citizens freemen, fubordinate 
only to the laws, and polfleffi ng not only the right, but the 
opportunity and power, of exerting themfelves at all times in 


’ 


promoting the general happinels. O 
o 


- Se etn een ane 


Arr. XXIV. Manuel Elimentaire, &c. i. e. A Manual for the In- 
firuction of Youth; or Elementary Notices and Obfervations on 
various Subjects, explained and illuftrated by Figures. From 
the German of Profeflor Stcy; by M. Perrautt. 3 Vols. 
Svo. pp. 459, 390, and goo. With 52 Plates in Folio. Nuren- 
berg. 13 oe Imported by De Bofie, Lendon. Price 1!. 16s. 

7s ‘ork, as its title imports, is intended for the ufe of 

ing peopie; and it appears well calculated to anfwer 
the ra oled ak It muft have coft great labour and expence 
in the compiling: as the fubjects on which it treats are un- 
commonly cane eng and each fubject has a feparate picture 
allotted to it.— The e hiftory of the Bible is, in fa@t, the ground- 
work of this publication. The centre, or chief divifion, of 
each plate, is appropriated to the reprefentation of fome ftriking 
piece of fcripture hittory: i in the fecond divifion, is reprefented 
fome circumftance nes to common life: in the third, an 
event taken from profane hiftory: the fourth illuftrates an 
extract from the manual of M. Bafednw, whofe work furnifhed 
the plan of the prefent: the fifth is allotted to natural hiftory: 
the fixth, to fome profeffional fubject: the feventh, to a fable: 
the eighth, to mythology; and the ninth, to feme moral rela- 
tion.— ihe reading, which accompanies the prints, is fome- 
times original, but generally | extracted from other writers. 

The whole certainly forms an agreeable and ufeful book for 

children; 
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children; and will occafionally ferve to refrefli the memory, if 
not to enlarge the underftanding, of thofe who may be engaged 


in their initruction. 0 
” 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


For OCTOBER, 1791. 


EAST INDIA AFFAIRS. 

Art.2¢. The Ship’s Hufand; a Narrative; being a State of Faas. 
Addrefled to the Honourable Court of Dire€tors of the Katt India 
Company, the Ships Hufbands, and Commanders and Officers 
in that Service. By Capt. Jonn Walfby. 8vo. pp.9g7. 2s. 
Richardfon, &c. 1791. 

RELYING on the circumflances of the cafe here reprefented, 2 

we are warranted in doing while they ftand uncontroverted, 

Capt.Walfby appears to have been jockied out of his juflexpetations 

of the command of an Indiaman, in a manner in which no one, who 

valves a character in life, would expofe himfe!f to be detected. 

This narrative profeffes to be fuch a detection; in the courfe of 

which fome fecrets are expofed: we learn, for inftance, that the com- 

mand of Indiamen is a matter currently negociated on a clandefline 
principle of honour, in violation of public engagements, or what 
may be called honefy! Itis againfi breaches of this kind of honour, 

that the prefent appeal to the public is made. N. 


Art. 26. An Addrefs to the Proprietors of Eaf? India Stock, and to 
the Public: containing a Narrative of the Cafes of the Ships 
Tartar and Hartwell, late in the Company’s Service. With 
Remarks on the Condué& of the Company’s Shipping Concerns, 
and the Partnerfhip which the Public have in the Profits. By 
Mr. John Fiott, of London, Merchant. 8vo. pp. 129. 25. 
Richardfon. 1791. 

More fecrets difclofed! The foregoing trad related to the praAice of 
jobbing the command of veffels; ¢his, to the appointment of veffels, 
[tis well known that when men are affociated in public capacities, 
they will condu@ themfelves in fuch a manner as none of them 
would venture to do as private ixdividuals. ‘the condv& of the 
Company in the arbitrary choice of thins, and their cota! inattention 
toccconomy in their agreements for freight, have feveral times been 
fevercly arraigned; and wherever public bufinels is made fub- 
fervient to private interelts, appeals to the public may be expected 
from thofe who apprehend themfelves injured; and, in the words of 
this appellant—* hence we fee rich tervants, and a poor Com- 
pany,” 

NAVAL AFFAIRS. N. 

Art. 27. A View of the Naval Force of Great Britain: in which 
its prefent State, Growth, and Converfion, of Timber; Con- 
ru@ion of Ships, Docks, and Harbours; Regulations of Oflicers 

Q.3 and 
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and Men in each Department; are confidered and compared 

with other European Powers, To which are added, Obferva. 

tions and Hints for the Improvement of the Naval Service. By 
an Officer of Rank. 8vo. pp. 203; with an Appendix, pp.74. 

ss. Boards. Sewell. 1791. 

‘his volume contains a variety of information, and defultory 
obfervations and hints, collected, as the author informs us, from 
memorandums made at different times, on naval concerns; they 
appear to be the dictates of good fenfe aided by experience, and cal. 
culated to form our naval eftablifhments into a fyftem. It may be 
hoped that the importance of the general fubject will recommend 
them to all the attention which they will be found to merit. Books 
of this kind, written by men of experience, and integrity, may be 
of the utmoft confequence to the public. N 

@ 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Art. 28. Mémoire de M. de Calonne, &c. i. e. Memoir of M. de 
Calonne, Munilter of State, againft the Decree publifhed on the 
14th of February, 1791, by the Affembly, calling itfelf National, 
4to. pp.36. 2s. 6d. Spilfbury. 1791. 

M. de Calonne’s anger againit the National Aflembly of France 
has by no means fublided, nor even been diminifhed, fince his 
former publications: on the contrary, the decree of that body, ofthe 
14thof February, has raifed it into fury. He abfolutely raves almoft as 
loudly as Mr. Burke. The decree in queftion is that by which M. 
de Calonne, jointly with the Duc de Polignac, was condemned to 
reftore the fum of 800,000 livres, which had been appropriated to” 
his ufe by order of the King, &c.—He argues againit the injuftice 
and illegality of this decree: he declares that the facts, on which it 
was founded, are falfe: he juftifies the conduét of himfelf and of 
M. de Polignac: he remonftrates with indignation againft this 
retro-active feverity of the Affembly; and points out the confe- 
quences which, in his opinion, muft follow from their conduct.—Re- 
{pecting the facts which are here ftated, we can offer no opinion :—the 
reafoning, with which they are accompanied, is the fame that has 
been advanced in M. de Calonne’s larger work *, on which we {poke 
our fentiments very fully. Of courfe, we need not here repeat them. 


BIOGRAPHY. 0. 


Art. 29. The Life of Thomas Paine, the Author of the Ricuts oF 
Man. With a Defence of his Writings. By Francis Oldys, A. M,. 
of the Univerfity of Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 125. 2s. 6d. 
Stockdale. 1791. 

Extremely abufive, and evidently written in the bitter fpirit of 
party oppofition. How far the public may depend on the facts here 
produced, we cannot judge, as, exclufively of the information here 
given, we know nothing of Mr. Paine’s private hiftory. The De- 
fince of his Writings here faid to be /et up, as the lawyers phrafe it, 
is a take-in: in this part of his title-page, Mr. Oldys is droning, a8 





* See Rev, New Series, Appendix, vol. lil. p. 564. and vol. iv. 
Pp: 210. 
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Mrs. Slipflop would fay. His pamphlet, however, if we except his 
outrageous treatment of his 4erce’s character, is generally well written. 


LAW. 


Art. 30. The Trials of the Birmingham Rioters, at the Court-houfe, 
Warwick; before the Hon. Sir Richard Perryn, Knt. one of the 
Barons of his Majefty’s Court of Exchequer, Auguft 23, 1791, 
and the following Day. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Ridgway. 

Publications of this kind feldom attract much of the Reviewer’s 
attention: but we generally infert at leaft their titles, that our 
catalogues may not appear deficient. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 31. Lettere di diverfi celebri auGori Italiani, &c. i. e. Letters 
on various interefting Subjeéts, by celebrated Italian Authors, 
collected by A. Vergani, for the Ufe of Students in that Lan- 
guage. izmo. pp.263. 3s. bound. Baldwin. 1791. 

Thefe letters are, in general, well felected. ‘They would have 
been read with much more pleafure and fatisfaction, perhaps, if 
the editor had not omitted the dates. The orthography of the moft 
ancient has been modernized ; and, on the whole, the publication 
feems well calculated to be ufeful in making ftudents in Italian ac- 
quainted with {pecimens of the moft elegant epiltolary profe in that 


beautiful language. DB...-y: 
SLAVE-TRADE, 


Art. 32. Refle&ions on the Slave-trade; with Remarks on the Po- 
licy of its Abolition. In a Letter to a Clergyman in the County 
of Suffolk. By G.C. P. 8vo. pp. 56. 1s. 6d. Knott. 1791. 
It is irkfome to controvert fentiments in which we generally con- 

cur, which we mult applaud, and which we with to fee prevail as 

the motives of human conduét: but a benevolent man, in his 
ftudy, lays down fuch principles as he conceives ought to direé& the 
actions of men, and then is aftonifhed to find that mankind at large 
act, in many inftances, diametrically in oppofition to them. In 
thewing the weak parts of fuch fpeculative reafoning, we truft we 
fhall not be mifconftrued into a difapproval of the theory, nor be 

{uppofed to triumph over any fallacies which we point out. 

The flave-trade is now an old fabject: but thefe RefleCtions are 
the dictates of a worthy heart, which eftimates all other hearts ac- 
cording to a confcioufnefs of its own integrity. The author confi- 
ders the trade in flaves as a moral evil, a religious evil, and a political 
one; it is certainly al] three; and we are forry to add, that it is 
one of thofe evils which the mafs of mankind never were, and in 
all probability never will be, fufficiently enlightened to eradicate. 
We think our author often miflaken in arguing from right to fact : 
thus he declares, ‘ I cannot conceive that ic ever was the inten- 
tion of the Creator of the world to place his creatures in a ftate, 
where their very exiltence muft depend fclely upon mutual vio. 
lence, rapine, and deftruétion.’ Yet are they not actually fo placed 
Over a great part of the globe,where civilization, and the eftablifhment 
of wholefome laws, have not altered their condition ? Again: —‘ Is 
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the African a member of focicty, or is he not? The advocates for 
the flave-trade contend, that he is itll in a ftate of nature, an unfo- 
ciated favace. I contend onthe contrary, ors he is a member of 
fuciety, and as fuch intitled to the benefit of civil iaftitutions, ta 
liberty, avd to fecurity.” We fearcely underttand what it is for 
which the author contends in this pailage. Bring the African here, 
and he will be entiiled tothe civil infticutions in force here: but at 
home, hee: j ivs all to which he ts entitled, according to the ulages 
that prevail in his own country ; and they appear to be, what the 
wuthor declares to be contrary to the inteations of his Creator; 
wanton butchery, or fale into captivity, from neither of which itis 
in our power to releafe him, notwithitanding this writer adds 

that the benefits of fociety were never intended to be confined 
within the narrow limits of countries, but to extend over the face 
of the globe, the equal right of all mankind.’ ‘They are evidently 
intended to extend /o far as they take place. 

Happy would ic be, if we could carry into univerfal execution all 
the moral, religious, and political principles here laid down, which 
every confiderate man will agree to be neceffary to the perfection of 
civil fociety ; and did the accomplifhment of fuch a grand fcheme of 
univerfal philanthrope reft with us, the reproach of employin 
fjaves would not long exiit:—but while we may lament that the 
one half of mankind neither underftand, nor would affent to, mo- 

al, religicus, and political truths, if propounded to them, our in- 

tercourie with other nations mult be regulated according to their 
notions of things. Even in lands where we have gained fome al- 
cendency, as in the Kaft, we find it an indifpenfible obligation to 
accommodate our maxims of conduét to the ideas and habits of the 
people. When another nation determines to go to war with us, 
they oblige us to cut tbe throats of as many of them as we can, to 
fave our own; and, not to fhrink from the direét fubjeét, it is nu- 
gatory to invettigat e the motives of Negroe wars, or to deny their 
right to fell their captives; and we cannot but {mile to find this 
author gravely cenfure their praétices, by quotations from Monte- 
fgvieu and Blackflone! All that we have to do, is to convert evil 
to good, as far as we are able, in our concerns with them. Totally 
to renounce all dealings with them, is doing no good to the ob- 
jets of our comprflion, but infinite injury to ourfelves, We mutt in 
this cafe quit abltract ri eafoning, and act fo as to fupport our rank 
among the rival nations by who: m we are furrounded, and who 
will in{tantly {eize every advantage which we neglect ; and if we 
vfe our flaves well, it is a real kindnefs to purchafe them out of 
worfe hands. What vegins in flavery, then, will foon relax into 
common fervice for common protettior. 


Hiow men reafon in their clofets, will appear in the following 
extract ; 


‘ The African, I fuppofe, is as fenfible of the blefings and ad- 
vantages of peace, and of the horrors and devaftations of war, as 
the moft civilized European. And as harmony feems more natural 
to the human frame than difcord, I conclude that the African, par- 
taking of the fame nature as the European, has the fame inclina- 
8 tions 
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tions and propenfity to the one, as diflike and averfion to the other. 
Perhaps 1 am led to this Opinion rataer by the dictates of my own 
heart than a flrict adherence to fact 5 cut whatever may be the dif 
oficions Of ind viduals, however fanguinary the minds of fome 
members of every community are, I can fearcely conceive that any 
body of men. collefed into a compad? of government, and actuated by 
the firft and moft natural of all impulfes, the defire of hap pine/s, avill 
prefer a Syfiem of ever lafting rapine and plunder, to the contrary one of 
perennial peace. harmony, and good order 7 . {peak not now of thoie 
ferce and numerous bodies of banditti who infelt the wild deferts 
of Arabia, and bid defiznce to the civi! power. I {peak not of thofe 
hordes or tribes of wandering Indians, who, like the old Patriarchs, 
live in caves aud deferts, upon the roots of the earth. I fpeak of 
Jarge and populous nations, of extenfive and numerous communi~ 
ties, who are bound by fyfems of laws, and rules of policy, which 
we have no reafon to ridicule and defpife. Whence then the per- 
tual fcene of war and defolation that fills the States of Atrica 
with blood? From what caufe, from what fource, does it origi- 
nate? it originates not from the difpofitions of the natives; not 
from the fituation and proximity of the refpective States; not from 
the manners and cuftoms, the policy or religion of the country. Ie 
originates in the infligations of wicked and profi gate men, from 
the rewards that are offered, from the gilded bait that is hung out 
and eagerly taken by thefe deluded wretches. ‘Ihe Kiags or Chief 
tains of each principality are bribed to attack, plunder, and carry 
away each other’s fubjects. Here then lies the onus of guilt: the 
Captains of the flave fhips are the primary caufe of that perpetual 
fcene of depopulation, rapine, and violence, wh ch, contrary to the 
nature of things, to the pacific difpofition of the natives, to Reli- 
gion, Jultice, and Humanity, is Kept alive with unabated ardour 
on the coait of Africa.’ 

Had this writer deemed it neceffury to inquire minutely into the 
interior ftate of Africa, before he wrote, he would perhaps have 
quitted the fubject. So far as we can rely on concurring informa- 
tion, the cafe is far different from what is here reprefenced. ‘The 
European flave-fhips compofe but a fmall portion of the chapmen ; 
the great trade for flaves is with the Moors of Barbary, and with 
the Afiatic powers, particularly the Turks+, by a current inland 
trafic that does not come under our obfervation. 

The fcheme here propofed, of fuperfeding the ufe of black 
flaves, by transferring our convicts from Beany Bay to the fegar 
lands, is not more mature than this view of the flave-trade. Sup- 
poling we had a fufliciency (which God forbid!) to furnith them 
with a full fupply of defperadoes, could fo many thoufands of men, 
verfed in European aris, and void of all principle, be harboured 
with as little hazard, as the fame number of lefs corrupt Negroes ; 





* Is it pofible this writer can have Atrica in #eeeye, under fo 
poeticat a defcription ! ' 

t - numerous Eaftern harams are ufually guarded by black 
Cunuchs, 
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or muft the iflands be encumbered with a fuitable military furce tq 
guard them? Thefe iflands are depraved enough at prefent; and 
what moral, religious, or political confequences wou!d arife from 
an influx of fuch reformers, may be left to our author’s future 


thought on the fubject. N: 


Art. 33» The Debate on a Motion for the Abclition of the Slave» 
trade, in the Houfe of Commons, on Monday and Tuefday, 
April 18, and 19, 17913 reported in Detail. Svo. pp. 123. 2s, 
W. Woodfall. 

Thofe who are in anywife interefted, or who intereft them. 
felves, in the difcufion of this momentous queftion, will doubtlefs 
be gratified with the opportunity of poffefling a connected feries of 
the fpeeches delivered on that memorable occafion ; and which are 
otherwife generally found in the piece-meal difordered ftate in which 
they are hailily compiled by the emulators of Mr. Woodfall, in fome 
of the new{papers, and from them fcantily abridged in the monthly 
coileclions. N, 
Art. 34. Virtue triumphant: or, the Victory of the Planters in Par- 

jiament. &vo, pp.28. 1s. Ridgway. 1791. 

This coarfe attempt to abufe the majority that negatived the pro- 
pofal to abolifh the flave-trade, would not All more than a column of 
the Gazetteer; and being, as we conjecture, refufed that column by 
the printers of the daily papers, as being more fpace than it merited, 
the cunning rogue, not to lofe his wit, has ingenioufly refolved ta 
take in his humane friends, by endeavouring to raife a fhilling out 
of the curiofity of every one who witfhed to fee their victorious ad- 
verfaries well difciplined ! N. 


Art. 35. 2 Addrefs to the People of Great Britain, on the Con- 
fumption of Welt India Produce. 1z2mo. pp. 12. 1d. Phillips. 
This is the effufion of fome fond zealot, who, on the refufal 

of parliament to abolifh the flave trade, hopes to deftroy it by 

a ferious diffuafion of our wives and daughters from the ufe of fu- 

gar! We can have no objection to his making as many female dif- 

ciples as he can argue into habits of ceconomy: but has he duly 
confidered what uproars he may occafion, fhould his reafons prevail 
with any matters of families to enforce fuch a decree, while the fe- 
males remain unconvinced and contumacious? By a curious cal- 
culation, he finds that if he can make converts of 38,000 families, 
which confume, each, five pounds of fugar weekly, the future 
trade in flaves muft fink. A little time will fhew his powers of 
reafoning and of perfuafion. N. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC, 


Art. 36. Epiffle to William Wilberforce, Efg. on the Rejection of 
the Bull tor abolifhing the Siave Trade. By Anna Letitia Bar- 
bauld. 4%0. pp.14. 1s. Johnfon. 1791. 

The mufe of benevolent {piit, and of elegant numbers, here 
affumes the tone of refentmer.t, and lathes, with keen feverity, the 
fenatorial opponents of the late unfortunate flave-bill. As every 
production of this lady’s pen, (which, we are glad to find, is not 
wholly thrown afice,) will be read with pleafure, even by thofe who 
may 
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may happen to differ from her in fentiment, with refpect to the fub- 
je, we fhall gratify our readers with a fhort extra from this {mall 
put highly animated poem : 

< In vain, to thy white ftandard gathering round, 

Wit, Worth, and Parts and Eloquence are found: 

In vain, to pufh to birth thy great defign, 

Contending chiefs, and holtile virtues join; 

All, from conflicting ranks, of power poffett 

To roufe, to melt, or to inform the breaft. 

Where feafoned tools of Avarice prevail, 

A Nation’s eloquence, combined, mutt fail : 

Each flimfy fophittry by turns they try ; 

The plaufive argument, the daring lye, 

The artful®glots, that.wmoral fenfe confounds, 

Th’ acknowledged thirft of gain that honour wounds: 

Bane of ingenuous miacs, th’ unfeeling {neer, 

Which, fudden, turns to flone the falling tear: 

They fearch affiduous, with inverted fkill, 

For forms of wrong, and precedents of ill ; 

With impious mockery wrelt the facred page, 

And glean up crimes from each remoter age: 

Wrung Nature’s tortures, fhuddering, while you tell, 

From {coffing fiends burits forth the laugh of hell ; 

In Britain’s fenate, Mifery’s pangs give birth 

To jefts unfeemly, and to horrid mirth - 

Forbear!—thy virtues but provoke our doom, 

And {well th’ account of vengeance yet to come ; 

For, not unmark’d in Heavea’s impartial plan, 

Shall man, proud worm, contemn his fellow-man? 

And injur’d Afric, by herfelf redrett, 

Darts her own ferpents at her Tyrant’s breaft.’ 

Juvenal, himfelf, were he now living, would not blufh to hear 
fuch lines compared with his vigorous and manly ftrains. 

In the remainder of this poem, the luxurious lives and depraved 
manners of the Weit India flave-holders, as they are frequently 
—— are fketched with fome of the boldeit frokes of the fatiric 
pencil. 





Art. 37. Modern Poets, a Satire. 4to. 1s.6d. Ridgeway. 1791. 
The ftyle of this poem reminds us of Churchill’s Mufe, to which 

that of the prefent fatirift is nearly akin. ‘I’his bard exercifes the 

lah on many of his brethren and filters of the prefent day. Some 

of the left-handed compliments which he pays to brother Peter Pin- 

dar, may be here given, by way of /am/le: 

‘ But ah! with Wo/cot try’d, how guiltlels she * ! 

Wolcot who deigns difgracefully to pleafe, 

At once Ve/pafian tax’d the human dung fF, 

From the Yown’s filth his ill-got treafures fprung. . 


i 





oe 7 94 “ : otis ioe +; } 
. Some wou’d-be poets, pointed at, in the lines preceding thofe 
ere quoted: but to ws, not clearly pointed out. 

t Is not the author miltaken, as to the article which the Roman 


; 


emperor, with fuch vulgarity of tafe, feletted for taxation ? 


With 
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With tafte obfcene his fordid hoards admit 
Old tales, new lies, the excrements of wit! 
Tho’ the half crowns on Kearfl y’s counter {well 


~ . . De . ? , =. a o ] > 
Genius with Titus cries ** J bate their fmell J 


In his dedication, to the Reviewers, the poet glances at their 
critical cfice, by ftyling them ‘ felf-crested.? The /e/f-creation of 
our critical judges has ofien drawn a tneer from thole culprits who 
have failen under their cenfure : but may it not be obferved, that 
by whatever means the rod has been placed in their hands, it feems 
co be continued there by the common confent of the public?—no 
bad fign of its being generally exercifed to their fatisfation. Were 
it otherwife, the decrees of the Court of Criticifm wou!d often be 
reverfed :—but when, and in what initances, has this happened? 
Art. 38. A Cat wiih Four Hundred and Fifty Tails. By Matter 

~ Tom Plumb, A.M. gto. 1s. 6d. Locke. 1791. 

Meant, if D/affer Tom means any thing, as a fatire on the ftrange 
and ridiculous manner in which the buck ftudents, the blood ftu- 
dents, and the fop ftudents, at Oxford, fpend, or rather mif-f{pend, 
their time. What kind of genius the author himfelfis, feems to be 
july intimated in the following lines, taken from p- 21. of his 
{Epilogue, in which he trims the Reviewers: 

* I’m more a madman than a poet! 
By Phoebus’ blood | tell ye true: 

By the fame blood the world hail know it! 
Morn, noon, and night—the devil’s to do! 

if Mafter Plumb’s pedigree were truly made out, it would certainly 
appear that he is lineally defcended from Hurlothrumbo, bred out 
of a Bedlam daughter of Nat. Lee. 

Art. 39. Ax Addre/s to every Briton, on the Slave Trade; being 
an effeClusl Plan to abolith this Difgrace to our Country. to. 
pp-ig- as. Robinions. 1791. 

This little poem is animated by that enthufiafm which the fubje& 
fo naturally excites: but the compolition is unequal. ‘There are in 
it paflages, in which the fire burns faintly, and the blaze feems ready 
to expire *, though it prefently burfis forth afreth, for a moment, and 
then continues alternately rifling and finking, as we have often feen 
the flames, in a city conflagration. ‘The whole of this poetic addrefs 
may beconiidered as an inveQive againtt the Britith fenate, on account 
of the mifcarriage of Mr. Wilberforce’s Slave-bill: but itis the invec- 
tive, not of malignity, bet of benevolence, compafiionating the 
fufferings of the unhappy fons of Africa. 

Among other allufions to the miferies to which the poor Negroes 
are fubjected by the flave-trade, the following incident is, at leaf, 
well imagined, if not founded in faét: which we may jauftly allow 
it to be, becaufe we fee no improbability in the circumitances.—A 
fable youth defperately plunges into the raging deep, to gain the 
fhip which!is bearing away his beloved : 


—, 








* The familiar phrales, and low expreffions, which we oftea 
find, in the common produdtions of our Englith Parnafflus, feldom 
fail to remind us of the line in Prior: 

* What fhould be great, you turn tq farce !” 
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S om - His rong black arms 

Hurling the billows into foam behind him. 

At length upon the helm he hangs, he hugs 

What bears him off to flav’ry, for it bears 

His love.—‘* ‘Take, Chriftians, take your willing flave; 

«s But oh ! when landed on the fhore of groans, 

«© Qh! do not part us; let us ferve one lord; 

ss At lealt let us be fellow flaves!”—His flrength 

Here fails, —he guits his hold —whirl’d in the draught 

Of waves, is he not loft? Lo! there he fill, 

Put faintly, fwims! Save him, ob fave him quick! 

Ah! who regards a hero, if a ilave? 

Who pities him? Qne only; fhe alone, 

Alas! the weakeft of them all, to fave him 

Offers her feeble aid ; itrives hard to plunge 

Down headlong ’midtt the raging billows.—She 

Is bound, faft bound.—Ah fee! he finks, he’s gone! 

With fuch a fhriek as fhe then gave, and fell 

Dead,—Even with fuch a thriek,—On Mercy, freeze 

The inmoft foul of every Britith Fair 

With pity and cold horror at the fate 

Of her poor chain-bound fillers! 

The plan mentioned, in the title-page, confifts in an exhortation 

toevery Briton, who has 2 vote for a reprefentative in parliament, 
to give it to none who will not vow 

¢ To fnatch at each occafion to ftand forth 

The friend of Afric.—Brizons all join hands 

And take a folemn oath, thus, thus to ftand, 

The joint fupporters of a righteous caufe !” 








Such is the meio :—but what 1s the probability that it will be 


Jecended, with that iucceis which the poet io laudably withes : 


Art. 40. Next Door Neighdcurs; a Comedy, in three Acts; from 
the French Dramas L'dndigent and Le Dijipateur, as performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Hay-market. By Mrs. Inchbald. 8vo. 
pp. 70. 18.64. Robinions. 1791. 

Mrs. Inchbald’s fuccefs in adapting French dramas to an Englith 
ftage is well known; and, flight as many of thele pieces are, yet, 
in an age fo fond of novelty, they ferve to add to the variety ia 
requeft. They are, in fact, articles eafily worked off, and very 
marketable.—The prefent is a pleafing, and occafionally an inie- 
refting, producticn: it fhrinks, indeed, from criticifm, for it could 
not bear its teit: but, as it exalts honeliy and deprefles knavery, it 
may divert and amend thofe who look to the moral, withoot 
weighing the probability of circumftances and events by which ic is 
produced, 

Art. 41. The Kentifo Barcus: a Play, in three A&s, interfperfed 
with Songs. By the Hon. Francis North. Firft performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Hay-market, June 25, 1791. 8vO. pp. 44. 
is.6d, Ridgeway. 1791. 

Of the Kentith Barons, che plot is improbable ; yet, perhaps, 
Ot 
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not in fuch a degree as to deftroy the intereft, nor to counteraét the 
feelings, of the fpe€tator; and the manners of the piece, being 
thofe of former times, tend to prevent too clofe an infpeétion.— 
The charaéters are not, in general, very ftrongly marked; perhaps 
the plain-fpoken and honeft Bertram {tands foremolt, as the beft dif 
criminated perfonage. The drunken humours of ¢ poor, honeft, 
fober Gam’ amufe us for a f{cene or two, and tire us through the 
reft of the play. The remainder demand no particular notice. The 
dialogue is correct, and fometimes pretty: but furely the incidents 
might have given room for fentiments more pathetic, and language 
more tender. 0 


Art. 42. Satire di Salvator Rofa; &c. i. e. The Satires of Salva. 
tor Rofa; publifhed by G. Balfetti, London, 1791. Crown 
8vo. pp. 225. Printed by Cooper in Bow-ftreet. 

This is the moft beautiful edition of the fix fatires of the cele. 
brated painter, Salvator Rofa, that we have feen. Indeed we are 
acquainted with no good Italian edition of thefe fatires: as they have 
been generally printed fecretly, without the name of printer, place, 
or editor. They are fo free, that, even in Holland, they have been 
generally publifhed without the printer’s real name. ‘The life of 
Salvator Rofa, as a painter, has been frequently written : but, pre. 
fixed to the prefent publication, we have an ample account of him, 
as a poet. His fatires more reflemble the roughnefs and feverity of 
Juvenai, than the keen and playful politenefs of Horace. Salvator 
was not only an original and admirabie painter, and a poet of great 
force and genius, but an excellent mu/ician; not only as a performer 
on inftruments, and a finger, but as acompofer, according to Dr. 
Burney ; who, as proofs of his mufical abilities, has inferted, in the 
4th vol. of his Hittory of Mufic, feveral extracts from the painter’s 
own mufic-book; by which it appears, that his invention and 
knowlege of harmony were equal to thofe of the greateft matters of 
his time *. Salvator Rofa died in 1673. 

The fubjects of his fatires are, Dfufic, Poetry, Painting, War, 
Babylon, and Envy. Thefe poems want a commentary ; for though 
the fatire be broad, yet, being fometimes perfonal, local, and 
temporary, few readers, at prefent, are acquainted with the allu- 
fions. As far as paper, letter, and accuracy, are concerned, we 
can venture to recommend this edition to the notice of all lovers of 
Italian literature, who are likewife curious in typography. D'B..-y. 


Art. 43. Yrue Honour. An Ode. Occafioned by the Death of 
John Howard, Efq. 4to. 6d. Robinfons. 1791. 

An animated tribute to the memory of the benevolent Howard, 

in which his fterling and fingular merit is well contrafted with the 

falfe glare of external diftinctions, E. 


NOVEL. 


Art. 44. The Adventures of King Richard Coeur de Lion. To 
which is added, the Death of Lord Falkland; a Poem. By J. 





* See alfo Monthly Rey. vol. Ixxxi. page 550. 


White, 
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White, Efq. Author of Earl Strongbow, and John of Cauzt. 

y2mo. 3 Vols. gs. fewed. Evans. 1791. 

Our readers have been, already, made acquainted with the whim. 
fical turn of this writer’s humour, wit, and invention, by our ac- 
counts of his former pieces *, above mentioned. He fill proceeds 
in his heterogeneous plan, of combining Hiffory with Romance, Chi- 
valry, and burlefque Ridicule: by which lait ingredient, the Dig- 
nity of Heroifm is oddly caricatured, in almott every part of the 
compofition. Neverthelefs, in fpite of every violation of the laws 
of Novel-writing, as generally obferved by the beft of our modern 
authors in that branch of literature, thefe adventures, [which never 
could have happened,] have afforded usa good deal of amufement: 
{fo that, after much laughing wth the writer, and a¢ him, we, oa 
the whole, grew forry to part with him, as we drew toward the 
clofe of his performance. Mr. White is, in truth, evidently pof- 
fefled of fuch abilities, though of a very fingular caft, (if we judge 
fiom this performance, and his Joha of Gaunt, &c.) that we think 
him capable of forcing even the molt ferious, critical, faftidious 
reader, to fome degree of approbation—though it be only that fort 
of conftrained applaufe which we were wont to beftow on the ftage- 
buffoonries and grimace of Theophilus Cibber, and (in Jazer times,) 
on the licentious eccentricities of Shuter and Edwin: at which we 
fhook our fides and our deads at the fame time. 

A fhort pcem, on the death of Lord Falkland, who was flain at 
the battle of Newbury, fighting for Charles I. is added tothe 3d vol. 
of this wild and Gothic Romance, and is an efiufion of fancy, of a 
fuperior kind: if not entitled to the higheft praife, it will, probably, 
from many readers, of good tafte, meet with a better reception, than 
will the extraordinary work to which, we hardly know why, it is an 


appendage. , N.AG 


POLITICS and POLICE, 


Art. 45. An Account of the Origin, Proceedings, and Intentions, of 
the Society for the Promotion of Indufiry in the Southern Diftria of 
the Parts of Lindjey, in the County of Lincoln. Publithea at the 
Defire, ana with the Approbation, of the Standing Committce 
of the faid Society. To which is added, A Report of the Board 
of Trade to the Lords Juftices, refpecting the Relief and Em- 
ployment of the Poor; drawn up in the Year 1697, by Mr. Joba 
Locke, one of the original Commiffioners of thet Board; with 
Notes by the Editor. 8vo. pp.152. 1s. 6d. fewed. Harrifon. 
Under the heavy burthen of the poor, added to the other burthers 

fuftained by fociety, we are pleafed to fee public-fpirited {chers«s 
undertaken in different places, and on different plans, to remedy 
the grievance. ‘The following obfervations on the true intent of 
that tatute of Elizabeth, which is the foundation cf our prefent 
fyitem of poor laws, are judicioufly conceived, and ought to be duly 
weighed by every magiltrate, and every intelligent parith officer, in 
the kingdom. 


_--— ~_~- _—— —_< - —_ 
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* See Review, New Series, vol. ii. pp. 414. 416. 
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‘ The 43d Eliz. chap. 2. whereupon fo many claims have beer 
grounded on the part of the idle and profligate, pives no overfeer 
any kind of power to relieve or maintain gratuitoufly fuch as are ca- 

able of working, nor to fuffer their children to be brought up in 
idlenefs. On the contrary, ihe very tirit enacting claufe of that 
judicious and falutary, but much mi ‘(interpreted ftatute, imme- 
diately after inftituting or new modelling the office of overfeers of 
the poor, proceeds thus: ‘* Thev (the ‘churchwardens and over- 
feers) or the greater part of them, fhal] take order from time to time, 
by the confent of two or mere fuch juftices of peace as is aforefaid, 
for fetting to work the children of all fuch, whofe parents fall not 
by the faid churchwardiens and overfeers, or the greater part of 
them, be thought able to keep and maintain their children,” (this 
feems to have been the firft object of the act, and the judgment and 
difcretion here vetted in the parifh officers, refpecting the ability of 
the parents, may fhew of what importance thofe wife legiflators 
efteemed the indufrious education of children,) ** and for fettiug to 
work all fuch perfons, married or unmarried, having no means to 
maintain them, and («w/s) ufe vo ordinary and daily trade of life 
to get their living by: and alfo to raife weekly or otherwile (by 
taxation, &c.) a convenient ftock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, 
and other neceffary ware and ftuff, to fet the poor on work.”? This 
is the firft and chief part of that law; when that is provided for, 
but not till then, follow the claufes refpecting the /o/e objets of 
gratuitous relief; and with great reafon : g ir fo waturally duth com. 
pafiion arife in every human breaft, and fo forcibly doth it plead 
the caufe of the lame, impotent, old, blind, and otherwife really 
difabled poor, thac the fanciion of the legiflature might feem to be 
{carcely wanted in their behalf. It provices however, that ‘* com- 

etent {ums of money fhall be railed for their relief, and alfo for 
putting out of fuch children to be apprentices, to be gathered out 
of the fame pariih, according to the ability uF we fame parifh.” 
And in fect 4, it is requir red of ** the faid jullices ot peace, or any 
one of them, to fend to the houfe of correction, or common gaol, 
fach as thall not betake them!elves to work, being appointed there- 
unto as aforefaid.”—~ Little did the pruden t and frugal authors 
of this ftatute imagine (what is fo frequently obferved in thefe 
days) that a perfon appointed one of the overfecrs of the poor, 
by virtue of this act, would never confult his colleague, much lefs 
the churchwardens, nor hold the appointed mont hly meetings with 
them ; nor call any parifh veitries; nor ever come near the “‘magif- 
trates, unlefs brough: by force—but that conficering him/felf as the 
fole difpofer of the rates, becaule his name ftands fr in the aps 
pointme nt—he would «dare to give away the money of i: is more In- 
dufirious and often more neceilitous neighbours, to the lazy and 
diffolute, perhaps to bis friends and favourites, OF perhaps to the 
wortt fluggards, becaufe they are the moil clamo orous,— and ali ” 
while, with-hold employment from thefe few who weu id really 
prefer it to extorted d alms, and therefore languifh in negleted mi- 
fery, neglected by him, whom the law commands to find them em- 
ployment. 
‘ Nor 
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¢ Nor would the good yeomanry of that time eafily have forefeen 
that fuch behaviour, on the part of an overfeer, would be connived 
at by thofe who bear the burden ; either—becaufe they dread the 
trouble of calling him to account, or are foolifh enough to perfuade 
themfelves that it is more expenfive to employ the poor than to 
maintain them in doing nothing,—or hope to be equally indulged 
in betraying the fame truft when it fhall come to their turns to ferve 
and abufe the office. Quo ufqgue tandem! When fhall we be weary 
of the cruel injuftice we do to the memory of our anceftors, by im- 
uting to their want of wifdom in legiflation, the mifchiefs which 
arife wholly from that floth and careleffnefs in the execution, from 
that general effeminacy of manners, which makes half the commu- 
nity fhrink from their duty, and the other half equally afraid of the 
labour of bringing them back to a fenfe of it? 
* Strong claufes compelling the overfeers to execute their office 
according to the true and original intent of this ftatute, with fuch 
precautions as fhould cut off or make ufelefs any fhelter from the 
connivance of the reft of the parifh, and a revival (with fuch modi- 
fications as may be found neceflary) of the neglected provifions in 
the ftatutes of 3 and 4 W. and M. chap. 11. and 8 and g W. and 
M. chap. 30. would probably produce both {peedier and more laft- 
ing effects, and certainly be much lefs hazardous, than the tearing 
up fuch venerable foundations as this law, and fubftituting {pecu- 
‘lative experiments, of the fuccefs of which no man can entertain 
any fanguine expectations who has obferved the many frauds and 
abufes on one hand, or oppreflions and hardfhips on the other, 
which have almoft univerfally enfued, at Jeaft in {mall places, and 
efpecially, if diftant from the metropolis, where workhoufes or pre- 
tended workhoufes have been erected in purfuance of g G. chap. 7, 
which may be called the firft material deviation from the {pirit“and 
intention of the fyftem eftablifhed by 43 Eliz. chap. 2. But the 
confideration of this law and its numberlefs perverfions would re- 
quire a volume rather than an occafional note. The latter is a form 
better fuited to the Editor’s abilities, who could not forbear hazard- 
ing thefe few hints; but hopes to fee the fubje& handled by men 
of fuperior talents, at a time when the magnitude of the evil con- 
fefledly deferves, and calls for the moft vigorous efforts of all well- 
wifhers either to the property or morality of this country. Mean- 
while let it be obferved in addition to what has been faid, that the 
active minds which framed this excellent law, in the beginning of 
the laft century, do not feem to have fuppofed it poffible, that 
there fhould ever exift a place fo devoid of all manufaéture, and by 
nature and fituation fo unfit for the eftablifhment or fupport of any, 
as to afford the overfeers of the poor no offortunity of employing them 
ufefully. Nor indeed ought there to be any fuch in a well regulated 
commercial empire. What, fhall we fay then, when we hear thofe 
who ought’ to be better informed propagate this unfavourable idea 
of the county of Lincoln ?—A county which aétually groans under 
the weight of the firft ttaple commodity of this kingdom, and fends 
it to be manufactured by the poor of other counties, who having 
now found other bufinefs more fuitable to their local fituation, re- 
Rev, Oct. 1791, R. + turn 
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turn it back upon our hands, or leave it to perifh there, unlefs we 
will at leaft convert it into yarn.—A county, abounding in all the 
neceflaries of life within itfelf, and enjoying the convenience of an 
extenfive fea-fhore as well as inland navigations.—A county in 
fhort, refembling the territory of its tranfmarine neighbours in 
fituation, furpafling it in all matura/ advantages; but falling fhort, 
infinitely fhort of their wealth and population, becaufe it wants 
their fober and temperate but iInDEFATIGABLE INDUSTRY.’ 

This mode of reafoning governed the fociety whofe proceedings 
are here detailed; and it is a fufficient key to their plan, which was, 
inftead of affociating and maintaining the poor in what are called 
workhoufes, to eftablifh work-rooms, where thofe who apply for 
relief are employed to {pin Jerfey and knit, under fuperintendence, 
and are paid for their labour, They invite the poor to fend their 
children to thefe places, where they are taught and employed, with 
the encouragement of premiums, and honorary diftinctions for the 
beft fpinners of certain defcriptions. They retire from their labour to 
their own cottages, where the orderly are not difturbed nor corrupt- 
ed by the diforderly, but enjoy the comfort of a private houfe, 
and where they feed and clothe themfelves much cheaper than could 
be done by the molt frugal parifh maintenance. Thofe who with for 
more particulars mult be referred to the pamphlet, which is well 
worth their attention. 


Art. 46. Appendix to Some Account of the Shrew/bury Houfe of Inds/- 
try; containing a Correfpondence with the Rev. J. Howlett, 
Vicar of Great Dunmow in Effex, Author of feveral Effays on 
Population, and of an Inquiry into the Mortality of Houfes of 
Induftry, &c. 8vo. pp.22. 6d. 

The inquiries of Mr. Howlett have produced fome farther infor- 
mation refpecting the Shrewfbury houfe of induftry, which is much 

in its favour. See Rev. for May laft, p. 112. 


Art. 47. Report from the Sele@ Commitice appointed to examine and 
fate the Jeveral Accounts, and other Papers, prefented to the Houfe 
of Commons in this Sejfion of Parliament, relating to the Public In- 
come and Expenditure, and to report to the Houfe what has been 
the whole Amount of the public Income and Expenditure during 
the laft five Years, and what may be expected to be the annual 
Amount in future; and alfo, what Alteration has taken place in 
the Amount of the public Debt, fince the sth of January 1786. 
Ordered to be printed May 10, 1791. 8vo. §s. fewed. Debrett, 
If we may venture to accept the refults of complicated accounts, 

the particulars of which are fo often contefted by thofe to whom 

they are offered, as clear fums, after the numerous drawbacks, &c. 

&¢. with which reports of this nature are loaded, the prefent com- 

parative {tate of our national income and expenditure is, 

Receipts, - £ 16,030,286 
. Expenditure, - 15,969,178 





61,108 
This balance, fimall as it is, appears on the right fide ; we fin- 
cerely with it may actually remain there. A 
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As to the reduétion of the national debt, the momentous object 
of attention, we are informed, that 

‘ The capital ftock bought by the commiffioners for difcharging 
the national debt, up to the 1ft day of February 1791, (being the 
Day on which they made up their accounts of the application of the 
fums iffued in the preceding year,) was - -  6,772,3501." 
but, unluckily, we are previoufly informed, that 

¢ The whole excefs of the fum applied to the — of the 
public debt, beyond thofe by which it has been increafed (during 
tie laft five years) appears to have been 3,822,003].’ 
Such intelligence would have made Uncle loby whittle Lillabullero ! 


THEOLOGY and POLEMICS. N. 


Art. 48. 4 Defence of the Do&rines, Eftablifoment, and Conduét, of 
the Church of England, from toe Charges of the Rev. Jofeph Be- 
rington and the Kev. John Milner. By James Williamfon, B. D. 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Reétor 
of Winwick in Northamptonfhire. 8vo. pp71. 18. Ro- 
binfons. 

Mr Milner and Mr. Berington having ftood forth as advocates in 
behalf of the prefent body of Reman Catholics in England, the for- 
mer, to vindicate them from the charge of uncharitablenefs, fedi- 
tion, and perjury, and the latter,*to affzrt their claim to be admit- 
ted co places of honour and truft; Mr. Williamfon undertakes to 
invalidate their pleas; and he maintains that, from the nature of 
the papal power, and trom the doctrine of the Romifh Church, it 
would be unfafe to admit them to any participation of civil privi- 
leges. The difpute, in the prefent ftate of things, appears to be 
wholly unneceflary : for, though it be true, that future Popes may 
pofibly attempt to interfere jn the affairs of foreign nations, there is 
now little probability, either that fuch an attempt will aétually be 
made, or, if it were, that it would meet with any confiderable coun- 
tenance and fupport ;—and though it be admitted, that fome of the 
peculiar tenets of the Roman Catholics are abfurd, and others into- 
Jerant, yet it is reafonable to expect, that the general principles of 
morals and policy, at prefent fo well underitood, will fo far coun- 
teract their influence, as to render them wholly innoxious. Befide, 
it isa maxim of found policy, that the belief and profeflion of any 
tenets ouzht not to be treated as acrime, wll che individual, who 
holds them, be found guilty of fome actual offence, cognizable by 
law. If the principle of prevention be allowed to operate in civil 
polity, there will always be great danger, leit it fhould produce op- 
preffion and perfecution. A liberal confidence, on the part of go- 
vernors, in all the members of the ftate, who have not forfeited it by 
an actual violation of law, is the only firm greund of national tran- 
quillity; and at a time when a nation of Roman Catholics is become a 
pattern to the whole world as aflertors of civil and ieligious liberty, 
Proteftants can have little to apprehend, in this kingdom, from af- 
fording their Roman Catholic Brethren, in common with all other 
fectaries, an unlimited enjoyment of the rights and privileges of 
citizens. E, 
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Art. 49. Family Le@ures, or Domeftic Divinity; being a copious 
Colleétion of Sermons, felected from the polite Writers and found 
Divines of the prefent Century; for the Ufe of Schools, and for 
general Inftruction. 8vo. pp.yzo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Dilly, 1791, 
We confider this as a judicious and valuable collection. The 

names of the preachers, which are as follow, will probably plead 

in favour of the work: Bithop Atterbury ; ‘Thomas Newlin, M, A, 

Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; Bifhop Sherlock ; Bithop 

Butler; Jeremiah Seed, M. A. Rector of Enham, Hamphhire ; Joba 

Balguy, M. A. Reétor of North Allerton ; John Fothergill, D. D, 

Principal of St. Edmond’s Hall, Oxford; John Tottie, D, D. 

Canon of Chrift-church ; Richard Newton, D. D. Principal of 

Hertford College, Oxford ; Thomas Afhton,,D. D. Preacher at 

Lincoln’s Inn; Matthew Horberry, D.D Reétor of Stanlake, Ox. 

fordfhire; Daniel Waterland, D. D. Archdeacon of Middlefex; 

Edward Stone, M. A. of Wadham College, Oxford; John Lang. 

horne, D. D. Rector of Blagdon, Somerfetfhire ; Alexander Ge. 

rard, D. D. King’s College, Aberdeen: Henry Stebbing, D. D. 

Preacher at Gray’s Inn. 

From the works of thefe authors, fome difcourfes might have 
been felected on polemical divinity, or on points to which long 
cuftom has given the fanétion of orthodoxy ; a fanétion, furely, that 
has been obtained with a degree of impropriety ; fince it is very 
clear, that when topics, thus authoritatively determined, are brought 
to the trial of reafon and fcripture, they admit of great doubt and 
difpute ; and in fome initances, it happens hat doctrines, which 
bear the oppofite name, are mott like chetruth, It appears to us 
well-judged in this editor to have avoided fuch fubjeéts, and con- 
fined himfelf chiefly to writings of a praétical nature. He points 
out feveral uies which the feleétion may have, and to which indeed 
it feems to be adapted ; as for inftance,it may be acceptable,—to 
thofe who are prevented from attending public worfhip,—or to thofe 
who traverfe the great deep,—or it may furnifh a proper employ- 
ment for the Sunday evenings,—or be beneficial to fchools—and 
farther exhibit a great choice of models fcr young ftudents.— 
To thefe advantages to be derived from this work, it is added, 
that many of the volumes whence the difcourfes have been taken 
were falling into undeferved oblivion, and therefore the venders 
may, poflibly, find an increafe, rather than a diminution, of their 
fale, from the favourable fpecimens here offered to the public.— 
One other apology is ftill fubjoined,—that ‘ as to the general pro- 
priety of theo!ogical compilations, the Bifhop of Landaff has fet an 
example of them in bis fix volumes, which might fully juftify it, if 
it wanted vindication.’ 

To fome, perhaps to numerous, readers, it will be a great re- 
commendation, thet thefe fermons are the product of minifters 
of the Englith church as by /aw eltablifhed. It may be pleaf- 
ing to oblerve, that there is not one mon-con. in the number, unlefs 
Dr. Alexender Gerard be regarded as fome kind of exception: yet 
he, if not of the charch of England, is of an eitablifhmentr, although 
in its mode of worfhp it bears fome affinity to that of Englith Dif- 
fenters; aud farther, he ranks as the King’s chaplain. 
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The preliminary difcourfe, relative to fermons and preaching, 
contains a number of fenfible and juft obfervations ; one or two 
hints, it may be, will feem objectionable, or to require a little far- 
ther explication: but we pafs them by, as the editor certainly 
wifhes his publieation to be popular. It is very reafonable as to 


price; for it contains upward of one Lundred and eighty fetmons. JR, 


Art. 50. Remarks on a Sermon lately publifbed by the Rev. Fobn 
Clayton*, in three Letters to a Friend. By a Proteftant Diffenter. 
8vo. pp. 31. 6d. Johnfon. 

This gentleman, writing, (as he tells us,) from his counting-houfe, 
yoderftands the prirciples of his difflent, and the genius of Chrifti- 
anity, much better than the Rev. Mr, Clayton; and has here of- 
fered fame judicious obfervations on his fermon. He apologizes 
that, at the conclufion of the eighteenth century, it fhould be ne- 
ceflary to thew, that the facred writers were not advocates for 
the right divine of kings to govern wrong. He reprobates Mr. Clay- 
ton’s Chriftianity, as a monachifm; points out the difference be- 
tween his charity and that common harlot + univerfal love; and laments 
* that his zeal for truth fhould fo dam up his pity, as to prevent its 


flowing to the fufferings of heretics. Moo -y- 


Art. 51. 4 Remonftrance with the Rev. Mr. Clayton, on his Sermon 
on the Duty of Chriftians to Civil Magiltrates, occafioned by the 
Riots at Birmingham; and on his prefixed Addrefs to the Public, 
intended to remove the Reproach lately fallen on Proteftant Dif- 
fenters. 8vo. pp.78. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 

This publication examines more fully than that which we have 
jot difmiffed, the objectionable paffages in Mr. Clayton’s fermon. 
The author wields the controverfial weapons with much eafe and 
dexterity, and gives his reverend friend many a faithful wound. To 
Mr. Clayton’s loofe and incautious method of quoting and applying 
{cripture, he oppofes judicious comments and folid argument. 
Well underftanding the fubject of civil and religious liberty, he is 
more than a match for the preacher; who, as he candidly apologizes 
forhim, ‘ was not, perhaps, aware of the real magnitude of the 
queftion which ke undertakes to difcufs, its complex nature, and 
the variety of things that were involved in it.” He generoufly de- 
fends the memory of the late Dr. Price againft the infinuations of 
Mr. C.; laments his friend’s want of feeling in the cafe of Dr. 
Prieftley: is aftonifhed that, in a fermon on the Birmingham riots, 
* Rioting is not held up to view as a breach of the duty of Chriffians 
fo the civil magiftrate;’ and, in vindication of his brethren, avers, 
‘ that he does not know of one inftance among diflenting minifters, 
to which Mr. Clayton’s character of them applies.’—Nothin 
elapes this author. Even the pious part of Mr. Clayton’s dif- 
courfe is turned againft him. ‘ You grant to all aliberty ‘* of in- 
terfering in the government of their country by prayer.” But 
where can be the reafon of feparating the u/e of means from prayer in 
the body politic, any more than in the natural body? What thould 
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* See page 239 of this Review. + See Mr.Clayton’s Addre/s, p.g, 
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we think of a man’s underftanding, or, indeed, of his piety, jf 
having an eltate on low ground, by the fea-fide, he thould content 
himfelf with praying againft ftorms and inundations, without az. 
tending to the ftate of his banks?’ 

The author of the Remarks and, more efpecially, this writer, 
‘have the advantage of Mr. Clayton: but the preacher Jays himfelf 
fo open, that the defeat, though total, is obtained with too mach 
eafe to entitle the victors to the honour of a triumph, Moos 


Art. 52. Thoughts on the Ricts of Birmingham. By a Welch Free. 
holder. 8vo. pp.29. 6d. Johnfon. 

Thefe reficétions of the W. F. oo the Birmingham riots are perti. 
nent and juft. Whatever may be the fer’iments of the diffenters, 
in general, or of fome learned individuals among them, re{pecting 
religion or politics, thefe are evidently not peculiar to diffenters: 
but if they were, they do not jultify external violence. Riots are 
odious fubftitutes for arguments. Fire and devaftation can admi- 
nifter neither vigour nor {plendor to truth. This fort of logic has, 
indeed, often been employed by the ignorant and blindly zealous, 
in oppofition to reafon and argument; and, for a moment, it pro- 
duces a wonderful effect ;—it has all the appearance of a complete 
overthrow and triumph; many of the fuffering party are dilpirited, 
while the perfecutors are all in exultation: but, ina little time, itre. 
coils on itfelf, and involves the party employing it in difgrace, As 
the queftions at iffue muft at lait be decided at the bar of reafon and 
fcripture, all calm and difpaflionate men will condemn perfecotion 
of every kind as ufelefs, and will advife religious and _ political 
champions never to bring into the field any weapons, but thofe 
fan€tioned by truvh. Speaking of Dr, Prieftley, the W. F, exprefies 
a wifh that the Dottoy’s theological and political opponents had 
more refembled, in their behaviour and conduét, his philofophical 
adverfaries. ‘ The Door tlands at the bead of thofe philofophers 
in this country, who maintain the old-eftablithed dotrines, a little 
modified, with refpect to the nature of metallic and all combuftible 
fubftances, in oppofition to the new ones, which of late years have 
been fet up in France. The new theory refpecting the compofition 
of elaftic fluids, of water, and of the nitrous acid, which has been 
fo zealoufly patronized in the fame country, has Dr. Prieffley for its 
moft formidable opponent. Yet no perfons, I am perfuaded, would 
more regret the deftrudction of his elaboratory and apparatus, than the 
French philofophers ; who have taken a world of pains to eftablifh 
this very theory, and whofe reputation is much concerned in its fate.’ 

The Birmingham rioters fhould have {pared the Doctor’s elabora- 
tory and apparatus: for, as Sir Thomas More faid to the executioner 
of his deard, that ‘* that had not been guilty of treafon;” fo it 
might have been urged for thefe, that they had not been guilty either 
of herefy or of difloyalty. , 

At the end, (by way of appendix,) is given Mr. Rous’s Addre/fs to 
the Public on the Birmingham Riots; in which he ftrongly reprobates 
the principle of religious intolerance, and condemns the telt-laws 4s 
an impolitic mode of protedliog the eltablifhment to which he pro- 


feffes himfelf a friend, 
q Mooy. . INGLE 
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SINGLE SERMON. 


Art. 53. The Duty of Chriftians to Magiftrates: oceafioned by the 
Jate Riots at Birmingham, preached at the King’s Weigh-houle, 
Eaft-Cheap, on Lord’s Day Morning, July 24, 791 3 with a 
prefixed Addrefs to the Public, intended to remove the Reproach 
jately fallen on Proteftant Diffenters. By John Clayton. 
2d Edition. 8vo. pp.41. ts. Dilly. 

Though no two fubjects be more diftinét in themfelves than re/i- 
gion and politics, it has been the prattice to ftir them up into a 
range kind of mixture, whence hes refulted a world of controverfy 
and confufion. Every member of fociety is evidentiy concerned 
in both: but his interefts and duties, as a Chriftian and as a citizen, 
when fairly ftated, will not be found to clafh with each other. 
According to fome, however, Chriftianity demands fuch a {pirituality 
and devotional elevation, as muft greatly obitruét the difcharge of 
focial duties, and the perfect enjoyment of civil privileges, Much 
were we aftonifhed at finding Mr. Clayton in this catalogue. His 
fermon, and prefixed addrefs, betray great ignorance of the fubjec&t 
which he treats; and they are fo completely out of charatter, as 
coming from a diffenting minifler, that had we not been affured of 
their being genuine, we, who are apt to be fufpicious, fhould have con- 
ceived them to have been the produétion of fome churchman mafgue- 
rading it under the cloak of a non con, divine. If we underttand the 
principles of our proteftant diffenters, (and we muft be dull, in- 
deed, if, after the multitude of publications that we have been 
forced to read on this fubject, we do not underftand them,) Mr. 
Clayton is not properly a diffenter. As if men, by becoming 
Chriftians, ceafed to be citizens, he objects to the diffenters * their 
blending religious and fecular reafons as ground of complaint 
apainit the teft laws.’ He allows thefe laws to be a profanation of 
a facred ordinance, yet he vindicates them as prudent refiraints: that 
is, tatefmen may fubvert what part of our holy religion they pleafe: 
bot if it ferves a civil purpofe, Chriftians muft not murmur, nor coms 

lain. 

F By the title and occafion of the fermon, we were led to expect 

fentiments very different from thofe which it contains. Little did 

we think that the preacher of Eaft Cheap mounted his roftrum to 

palliate, at leaft, the enormities of the Birmingham rioters; (fee his 

curious fimile, ¢.e. in the fenfe of ducus 2 non lucendo, p. 31, 325) 

and that like an affiitant at an Auto da Fe, he could talk with compla- 

cency of the flames which devoured the property of the Heretic. 

He allows the clergy to take fome part in ftate matters: but diffent- 

ing minifters, he thinks, fhould be politicians only in their prayers. 

Mr. Clayton has provoked animadverfion ; and as we mutt take 
notice of his opponents *, we fhall finifh this article with obferving 
that, could Mr. C. eftablith the dottrine of his fermon from the 
fcriptures, infidels might fairly, on that ground, argue againit the 
divinity of the Chriitian fcheme: Chriftianity, on his fyftem, is nat 
a religion adapted to Human Beings. 


Qua 





* See the three preceding articles. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


*,.* In a free country, like Great Britain, where the different re. 


ligious perfuafions compofe an almoft endlefs variety, and where the 
whitings, that are daily employed in the attack and defence of their 


jarring and contraditory tenets, (efpecially when connected with - 


political confiderations,) are numerous, beyond all example of 
former times,—the Reviewer of fuch difcordant publications muft noe 
expect to efcape the cenfure of ill-informed and bigotted people, 
whofe prejudices are difgraceful to whatever party they efpoufe; for, 
while be is laudably endeavouring to do jultice to the arguments that 
may happen to be advanced and well fupported, on one fide, the 
zealots of the oppofite perfvafion will confider Sim as their adverfary, 
and illiberally bring again{t him a charge of undue attachment to 
the caufe with which they are at enmity. —Thus, for inftance, when 
the Diffenter pleads for a releafe from the reftraints and penalties of 
the ‘Teft-aét, if he argue rationally, and his ability be allowed by 
the critic, the jealous Churchman comes in wrath, and cries ous, 
‘* Prefbyterian*!”’—on the other hand, when a learned champion 
of the eftablifhment reafons powerfully on the contrary fide of the 
queftion, and the Reviewer bears honourable teftimony to his merit 
as an advocate, the Diffenter complains that ‘* the caufe of intoler. 
ance is countenanced *.” ° 

Thus fituated, how is the candid Reviewer to condué himfelf? 
The anfwer is obvious. Let him, following his own ideas of right 
and wrong, perfevere in the honeit difcharge of his duty refpeéting 
both writers and readers; and remain contented with the applaufe of 
the difcerning and impartial few, and with the approbation of his 
own mind. As for thofe who cannot, or who dare not, prefume to 
THINK FOR THEMSELVES, and who are unable to emancipate 
themfelves from the fetters of system, it is not to be expected that 
they will admire, in others, that independence of fentiment, of 
which they know not the value: t4eir approbation of his labours, 
indeed, would be fatal; as it muft be incompatible with the efteem 
of the wife and the good,—with the honour of TRUTH, and with 
the beft interefts of fociety. 

The foregoing reflection has been excited by ‘a letter bearing the 
Oxford polt-mark, and figned Febn George Walters. This core 
refpondent may reft aflured, that whenever, in our critical capacity, 
we fee occafion to deliver our opinion on what may appear to us to 
be falfehood, or abfurdity, or as tending, in any way, to diminih 
the happinefs of mankind,—from whatever quarter the error may 
proceed, or on whatever auTHORITY it may be advanced,—we 
fhall continue, with all decent freedom, to exprefs our real fenti- 
ments on the fubje&t: without regarding the refentment of thofe, of 
ewhatever denomination, whofe under{tandings may be narrowed, or 
hood-winked, by fyftems and creeds. 





+tt+ We thall comply with the requeft of Amicus as foon as it is 
in our power. 





tit P. Q.’s letter, arriving late in the month, will be farther 
noticed in our next number. 
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* Inftances of this kind frequently occur tO us, 
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